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introduction nee 


Welcome to the world of DLE 210! i 


This course is all about literatiizé and how to read it. Itis about how people 
of different persuasions respond to various types of literary works, and how 
their responses are explained in the form of theory. It deals with the 
application of genera! and , specific principles of literary analysis. By 





_ extension, it is also about how to teach literature. ` 





Sume of you are probably alarmed by the title of the courso--Liter 
Theory and Critical Practice. Is it unfamiliar to you? Does it sound 
forbidding? Please relax: the territory that you are about to enter is not a 
hostile one. 

Like other university courses, DLL 210 is a form of inquiry. In particular, it is 
an inquiry into the nature, function, and study of literature. It presents 
certain fundamentel issues and clarifies how these issues can be addressed in 


various ways. 
{ 


s a form of inquiry, it is necessarily interrogative in tone. We shall therefore 
begin with a basic question: 


What is literature? 


Some people would probably say: “Ah, that's easy!” To answer the question, 
of writing that they classify as 
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a explanation of what lite 
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However, a more serious consideration of the, matter would reveal that in 
different places and at various times, peopie have Actualiy, held different 
beliefs about iterature—what it comprises and what, it excludes. 

thought? Before we 


Jave you ever given literaturea serious 
fect on this matter? Below is an Activity Box for 
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this purpose. 
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| AciwAy 
| 
| Consider your own agsumptions or beliefs about literature. Ina short ¢ 
| paragraph, answer these questions: 
“ 

What types of writing would you classify asiliterature? 
Whatis your basis for considering these types of writing a9 
literature? ` Eii 
read any texthook to do this activity "All that 
wn feelings about Bterature, and to 

use the space below 


You don't have to research or 
you need to do is reflect on your O 










express these feelings honestly in a little essay. Please 
for this. N 
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of thia activity that you have just done? 


Well, I hope it has 
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object of our 
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Many teachers think that literature 15 something we encounter only in the 
classroom! They tend to'think of it as a piece of text that has to be read in 
connection with some school work. Beyond the confines of school, literature 
ceases to have any connection with the affairs of the day and is promptiy 
forgotten. 1 





And yet, although we may not fully realize it, literature is.part of our daily 
life: le comes in many forms'and affects us inivarious ways. In this first 
module, we will try to widen our understanding of literature. We begin. as 
they say, with the basics. 


Objectives 


In this module, your specific objectives shall be: 


o. To explain i in your own words why conventional definitions of literature 
"may, be considered inadequate; 


s. To differentiate the denotative and connotatiye dimensions of words, 


o. To clarify some alternative ways of defining literature. 
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Conventional definitions of literature 





uction to this modu 
Now it is time to provide some answers. 


, Lposed the question: What is literature? 





At the outset, it must be said that finding an answer to this question is not an 
sy task. There are many ways of defining literature, but for various 
reasons many of these explanations may not be eatisfactory. 





‘ature is a difficult word,” says Raymond Williams, “in part be 
entional contemporary meaning appears, 'at first sight, so simple" 
(Wiliems, 1976: 150). We shall therefore begin by dealing with standard 
definitions ‘and’ why they are deceptively simple and, in the long run, 
inadequate. 









a einen ries 


We have already said that ih defining literature most people would resort to 
the dictionary, so' let us begin with a dictionary, meaning. This one comes 
from one’ of ‘the moat "popular: dictionaries; Webster’s New : Collegiate 
Dictionary: i pa i I 


literature n 1 archaic: literary culture 2: the production of literary 
work esp. as an occupation 3 a: writings in prose or verse; esp : 
writings having excellence of form or expression and expressing ideas 
of pemanen: or universal interèst b : the body of writings on a 
subject “scientific ~> c : printed matter (as leaflets or 
cheers) <campaign ~> 4; the aggregate of musical compositions 
<Brahms piano ~> 








If you consult more comprehensive dictionaries, you will come across other 
meanings of the word. However, even the set of meanings quoted above 

ae shows a wide range of usage. It also indicates how the meaning of the 
word changes in different contexts. 


In its original sense (meaning #1), literature refers to learning acquired 
through reading, or the culture of the so-called “man of letters.” 


In contemporary usage, it may refer to a collection of written works in a 
particular discipline (meaning #3b) or on a particular subject (as when we use 
the term in the phrase “review of related literature” in connection with 
thesis-writing). 


o 


a tn meaning #4, it refers to a collection of musical compositions in a particular 
medium. 
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However, the meaning itha ig releyant to, our, Gi 
literature as elisa in pra or verse; ap: 
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problematic. Wh; 











We can deal with the problem iz in two parts. 


1. iRerature as writing that exhiblis excellence of form or 





formior expression.” 

This defihition emphasizes artistic mon and limits the range of literature to 

works which: are digtinguished by. their ‘style, composition, [and] general 
force of presentation” (Wellek and Warren, 1956: 21). The term ‘literature 


er becomes an e¥pression of value judgment. For example, when a reade 
comes across n particular short story that is flawed or badly written and then 
declares thatiit is “not literature,” that reader is using the term ‘literature 
this sense. bare 








The problem with this definition, according to Wellek and Warren, is that it 
tends to confine literature'to what we call ‘great books’. This, they say, may 
have pedagogical value --- students aiter all should be exposed to great bocis 
so they could learn from the masters of the craft’ of writing. 


However, this restrictive definition may als¢. do! harm If we adopt this 
definition, we will be extluding many works: that may'not exhibit the 

ities of the so-called great books but which are nevertheless worthy of 

eration a8 Nieran re. Tt: may bl Batt us aio the aue” of ki: a ie 
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2. ‘Uteraturg aswang Lpermane en oF universal interest 
















ire'as writing “expressing ideas of permanent or universs 
lated to what we have just discussed. Again, the reference 1s 
iatwe often cal masterpieces, Masterpieces are literary 
a high level of craftsmanship. M 
I ve withstood the chan 





over, they are works 


of time. 








Ifyou were to compile a list of masterpieces that you are familiar with, what 
literary ¥ worka would appear in your list? Have you read all or any of these 
s? Are all the'masterpieces written by foreign: authors? Did any 


lipino writer appear in your list? 








w mera by ak 


When we speak of masterpieces, we usually think of works done along time 

ago, wanes which are stil! being read today. People who went. to college, if 
asked to cite literary masterpieces, ` would more often than not mention the 
works of foreign writers like Shakespeare, Wordsworth, or Longfellow -- 
names they learned in their Eriglish classe If a Filipino writer is mentioned, 
that writer is most likely tọ be Jose Rizal’ br Balagiasi 1 








fre aT 'Those- who subscribe to what we 
j miwiti a would call the universalist notion 
i SH AK KESPE ARES 'of literature believe that great 
. “| works of Kteraiure will have the same 
| value anytimie, anywhere Valued 
highiy'in the past, during the time 
when they were composed, these 
works’ are istill being -appreciated 
today, according to this universalist 
-oview, Ih addition, these works are 
appreciated not only by their original 
readers abut falso by readers from 
different places or cultures. 





Such-a universalist notion is disputed 
by those who claim that there is no 
such ‘thing, as ideas of permanent or 
universal value.” 





| The famous bard | According to them, all ideas, and all 
i arlistic works for that matter, are 
‘subject to the changes of time and 
for all seasons? Do his works taste. Moreover, -our*-responses to 
express Ideas of universal | works “of ari are ‘conditioned or 
| valve and permanent interest? | influenced “by “our ' cultural 
| background or orientation. A literary 
work considered great in one 
particular period may be forgotten or 


is Willlam Shakespeare a writer 
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depreciated in another timenA work cbnsidered a masterpiece by a paruular 
enlturel group may hold no value at all to others. 










do these. reservations about standard definitions leave us? Wei 
, back to base one, Le. we go back to where we begeu. This means we 
to look for other ways of answering, the question: What is literature? 
fore we proceed, you have to do a little work. Ji's time to do your first 
SAG for this course. j 
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Try to jdistipatice our dideus sion of the conventional definitions of literatu: 
The dictionary defines literatúre as “writings in prose or verse; esp: 
writings having excellence of fonn or expression and expressing ideas of 

. permanent oruniversal interest.” 


raised against this definition? For the ASAQ, please turn to page 9. 
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i? 
| 
| Tas your own words, could you cite at least four arguments that have been 
} 
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Alternative definitions of literature | | 
| 


When dictionary definitions fail the usual recourse is te consider literature 
as ‘imaginative writing, This view involves the old distinction between fact 
and fiction: literature deals with things’ imagined: non-literature (¢.g., 
history) with known facts. What then do literary worke refer to? 





i 
“In all of them,” Wellek and Warren claim, “the reference is to a world of 
fiction. of imagination. The statements in a novel, in a poem, or in a drama 

are not literally true; they are not logital propositions.” 


This seems easy to accept. However, if we take a look at literary history we 
discover that literature has also traditionally embraced works that may not 
be considered, strictly speaking, as imaginative writing. English literature, 
for example, includes: the essays- of: Francis Bacon (a. philosopher) and 
Thomas Huxley (a ~scientist); while French literature includes the 
philosophical works of Descartes and! Pascal'One'bf the best anthologies of 
Philippine literature includes the polemical essays of' Renato Constantino, 


| who is not an imaginative writer but a historian and social commentator. 
woe a sada i z ti 





Another argument “may be jevelled against the view of literature as 
i inative writing. The distinction between fact and fiction, on which the 
nition rests, “seems unlikely to get us very far, not least because’ the 
istinction itself is often a questionable one.” (Eagleton, 1983: 1-2) There. are 
societies or ethnic groups, for example, who believe that what their myths 
embody is not fiction but fact. On the other hand, there are fictional works, 
e.g. what we call pulp romances (like the inexpensive romantic novels sold in 
bookstores and. magazine» stands), which are often not categorized as 
literature, 








te 
The story of Lumawig: 
fact or fictlon? 


One ol the most popular stories In the 
Cordillera Is the Bontoc myth of Lumawig, 
son of the supreme god called Kabunlan. 
According to this myth, Lumawlg “came 
down fo earth jo marry and feach the 
igorots the way of life.” (Wilson, md.: 
273). He bequeaihed a moral code, 
taught the people agriculture, and made 
ihern realize the importance of ritual 
feasts. Is this fiction? To many people in 
the Cordifiera, the story of lumawig is not 
fiction but faci. 
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6 Regarding the idea tbat literature is writing that exhibits excellence i 
i of form and style: i 
i j8 imit literature to the so-called great hooks: The definition | 
f y literary works which may not exhibit the qualitios of the 1 
f | books but which are nevertheless worthy of i 
: literature. i 
$ 4 
i, 2. it may blind us to the value of experimental works, or works that i 
f depart from tradition. | 
i 3. Tt fosters a condescending attitude toward popular works like the pulp i 
j] romances: ! : i 
i F x 
H 1 


y 
Regarding the idea that literature is writing that expresses ideas of 
pennanent or universal interest: 





4. There is no such thing as ideas of permanent or universal value, All 
ideas, and all artistic works for that matter, are subject to the changes 
_ of time and taste. 


5. A Lterary work considered great in one particular period may be 
forgotten or depreciated in another time. 





6. Awork ered a masterpiece by a particular cultural group may 
“hold no value at all td others. ; 


ER LEE AA A a 


Well, how did you fare in this first SAQ? If you were able to give four of the 


above summary ‘statements (in your own words, I hope), you get xk 4 i 
(Excellent). Congratulations! If you gave three, you get Kxk (Very i 
Good), and if you gave two; you get XA (Good). Now, if you were able to | 
get only one, you get *. This means that you are advised to go back to the 


j pertinent section and review it., A f 
i 








Despite these arguments, the idea of literature as fiction is generally 
functional. For one, it may be used to separate literature from those types of 
writing which may exhibit certain literary qualities but are not primarily 
‘inventive’ (e.g, philosop ical essays or histories). 
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as differentiated from the way language is used, say, in science and in 


everyday life 


mak 





difference between the language of science and the language o 
nay uage is "pyu 


: t nay be summarized in this manner: scientific languag 
denótatiy e,” whereas literary language is “highly connotative.” (Wellek 
and Warren, 1956: 22-23) To understand this, we must find ou?! what those 

verds-in boldface mean. The verb forms of these words are explained in the i 
i 


dictionary in this manner. UAE? 








DENOTE, CONNOTE shared meaning element : to mean. In spite of 
this shared clement of meaning, these terms complementary 
rather than strictly synonymous and cannot be interchanged without 















i 
"significant loss of precision. DENOTE ‘appiies:to the definitive j 
meaning content of a term: in a noun, the thing or the definable class | 
of things or ideas which it names; in a verb, the act or state which is i 
affirmed, CONNOTE applies to the ideas or associations that are f 
added to a torm and ching to it, often asa result-of personal f 
experience but sometimes as a result of something extraneous (as 2 f 
widely known context or connection with a widely known event) i 
“Home”, for example, denotes the place where one lives, but to one f 
person it may connote comforts, intimacy, and affection and to t 
another misery, estrangement, and abuse. (ebrie New Collegiate f Na 
Dictionary) i | 
| 
i hope you find this explanation useful in clarifying, the distinction between i 
‘denotative’ arid ‘connotative’. This is important not only because the two 
words are directly connected to our present discussion but also because they 
are key terms that will be used throughout the course. Therefore, make sure 
you keep this distinction in mind. 
3 + t f 
To go hae k to.oun, euT whee we say: go PURE ent is “purely 
denotative” we'rhean that it tries to establish a’ one-to-one correspondence 
between the ight pra whatat refers tosit! aims at PPIBILAP p3 ñ si 
yis vw i Di 
e On the other hand? when we say idt itapat lingukge is. “highly 
convotative,” we mean that it does. not only refer. to something but 
also communicates the tone of the speaker and tries to affect the 
Ki reader in various ways. Because of:its emotional. dimension, literary 
language exhibits a richness of meaning: that cannot be found in language 
used ina purely denotatiye Sense? sahir s iure gaoi 
: NPA f 
# "On the next page, you will find an At iy Bk The: activity! is designed to 
help vou further clarify “the difference” between the’ denotation and H 
connotation of words. Please do it now, f 
i | 
i 
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R i low is a list of five (5) words | 
a i 1; Determine the der ation of each wore consulting a staudard | 
i dictionary; then i 
i i 
5 
| 2. Clarify the connotations of f each word by enumerating the ideas, feelings, | 
H qualities, or n places that you or other people usually associate with i 
i the word. I suggest th y the basis of the association. f 
į For example | 
i 
i i : À À j 
j GREEN Denoiation: a color whose hue is somewhat less yellow than that | 
H of growing fresh grass or of the emerald oris that of the part of 
| the speotrum lying between blue and yellow. | 
j Connotrtions: life (because green is the color of plants and trees 
j which are universally taken as signs of life); sefety (because 
i green signals are used to indicate that there is no danger); j 
| environmental protection (because of the aforementioned | 
H ! 
H association of green with living things like plants}. Dependingon } 
f their personal experiences, other connotations may be cited by i 
6 various individuals | 
f 
13 sie N ” 
en | And now hert is the list of words: i 
wo : | 
ey | 1. MOTER | 
ire } = : t 
| Denotation: _ | 
i 
f i 
ely i N H 
7 hi Connotation: “— t ! 
nce H : 
hiy i — d § 
but i H 
ihe | 2. DOG i 
i 
“ary i 
ary | jz i 
nge i Denotation: ed SE eee Ee eS 
E i 
| a "tsa 
3 i Conriotation: ma iy it H 
d to | H 
and i ; P 
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Denotution: 


Connotation: 2 

















4. MANILA Siy ki Ai 


Denotation: 7... 










5. WATER: | 


Denotation:: 


f 
} 
Í 
! 
i 
| s Connotation ii pis 


Connotation: 22: o ab ee taiii 





| | 
| 
| 


Please tam to page 17 for the Checkpoint for this activity. 





Everyday language, in various forms and contexts, shares many similarities 
with literary language. Common expressions like “I feel rotten today,” “Whai 
a louse!” and “Go there!” are also expressive or pragmatic in intent. However, 
literature exhibits a much more conscious .or.deliberate.use.o! language tb 
produce its desired effects. Literary language “organizes, tightens, the 
y language, and sometimes does even violence to them 
a us into awareness and attention. 
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to differentiat 

by invoking two this s fictionality and its peculiar of languag pa 
can sum up at this point and Bay that; for our purposes, literature shall mean 
a work. of fiction characterized: by a very self-conscious. use of 
language which is highly connotative in. nature. 
definition that should allow us to proceed 
must have.sensed in th preceding dis 
literature, this one has its limits and sh 

„embracing one. 








This is a serviceable 
However, as you 
sion, like other definitions of 
id not be regarded as an all 
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It is proper then to conclude this discussion on the n 
emphasizing an idea grhich may now be obvious to you: 

: at bestia fluid cancept. It is not/a fixed 

d constructed norm which changes in various u 


ature of literature by 
that literature is 
abstract category but a socially 
ontexts. As Terry Eagleton gays: 


-.. We can drop once and for all the illusion th 
Titerature' is ‘objective’, in the sense of bein 
immutable. Anything can bé literatute, and anything which is 
regarded as unalterably and unquestionably literature. 
Shakespeare, for example “Lan cease to be literature. Any belief that 

the study of literature is the scudy of a stable, well-definable entity, 

! as entomology is the study of insects, can be abandoned as a chimera. 
Some kind of fiction are literature and sore 

is Scrional and some is not: some literat 


se are not; some literature 
ure is verbally self-regarding, 

e some highly-wrought rhetoric is not lit 
the sense of a set of w 


erature, Literature, in 
orks of assured and unalterable value, 

distinguished by certa 

exist. [underscoring mine} (Eagleton, 1983: 10-11) 
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Writers and wits have plquant ways of 
saying things. What they heve te say obout 
liferciure Is as Interesting as how they say it. 
Below are some quotations about Rergiure, 
Savor these lines and refiect on thelr 
bearing on what you have just learned about the. 
naiure of iHereture. (the quo c 








ns are from Robert Andrews’ 
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RIL CONNOLY, Enemies of Promise 


Great Literature Is simply language charged with 
meaning tothe utmost possible degree. 
e EZRA POUND, How fo Read”! t Ai 











ature in many ç branches is no oiher than CR 
S shadow cf good talk. 4 oie sey 
e ` ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Merriories and 0) 

Portraits 








LFerafure--#he most seductive, the most decelving, 
ihe mosi dangerous of professions.) ! 
e. JONN, VISCOUNT MORLEY, Critical Miscellanies. 





Literature 6 the effort of man io indemnity himself 
from the wrongs of his condition, | a aes ap 
e RALPH WALDO EMERSON "Pie 





Literature is the orchestration of platitudes. 
a. THORNTON WILDER 





re... is ihe union of suffering with the inst 
for form. ‘ 
e THOMAS MANN : 
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Summary. < 





:d now we're going to sum up 
ion of the world of literature. 


We're almost at the end of our first module, a 
what we have learned in this our first expic 








bout 





Since this course is a course on literary theory, we must fret find out 
the object of that theory, and so this first module focused on the nature of 
Hterature. We did not really approach this with a blank mind —~ all of ue had 
prior notions of literature. However, we might not have been aware of its 
complexity. Hence, we first dealt with some of the more common ideas about 
literature and used dictionary definitions as basis of discussion. Our analysis 
tried to show that these definitions are inadequate bemuse they cannot 
explain many things about literature as a whole. 






It became clear that the task of defining literature is not an easy one. Even 
the working definition that we have adopted — literature as a work of 
fiction generally characterized by a very self-conscious use of 
language which is highly comnotative in mature -- may not be 
considered as the authoritative or final definition. 





We can add at this point that because of the seemingly insolvable problem of 
defining literature, many contemporary theorists have proposed that we do 
away with the term and adopt another such as the more general term 
‘writing.’ Others have also written that instead of talking about this thing 
called literature, it might be better if we just talk of ‘jiterariness,’ the 
essential attributes of a piece of writing that many readers would consider 
literary. 


The problem of defining literature implies that there must also be some” 
problem in defining its function or purpose. "This is the issue that we will try 
to address in the next module. : s 


Meanwhile, take a breather. And congratulations! You have just finished 
doing the first module of our course! 
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did you do in this acti 
in our list by looking up its literal meaning in the 
dictionary? f I | 


Did you get the denotation of 





I am sure you spent a longer time thinking of the possible: 
connotations of each word. Keep in mind that the connotation of o 
word is not fixed. A word may connote one thing to you and suggest 
something entirely different io another person. 





m ART ; 
Consider, for example, the word “dog” in our list. To a dog lover, the 
word brings many positive associations: friendship, affection, loy 
obedience. But to a person who Kus very unpleasant’ experiences 
with dogs, the word will most likely connote the opposite. 











Context also plays a role in determining the connotation of a word, 





Consider another word in our list, “red In me contexts, the word 
will connote a feeling of warmth, like love vt iS'tasy to understand 

y this is so. Red is one of the warmest colbrs, and red isthe color 
that we associate with the heart. Gye 3 











a f ka { 
In another context, however, red may connote something quite 
negative. For example, some people would associate ‘tetwith’s 
politics (note that Communists are called Reds) and, by exter 
with violence, unrest, mass disturbance. The associations may not 
fair, of course, but we have to admit that connotations are ofteh A 


highly subjective affairs. ny 
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introduction 
Di 
‘The French writer Jean Cocteau once said: “Poetry is indispensable — if only 


I knew what for.” 


Now it is time for us to answer another. fund: mental question: 





sibe function of literatur 


wma 


Literature readers of various persuasions would easily grant that literature 
is valuable, that it fulfills some important requirements of living.. However. 
like Jean Cocteau, they would probably have di lty in articulating their 
sense of literature’s indispensability. 















If asked why they read literary works, many would most likely say: “I want to 
be entertained,” 





Indeed, invoking the entertainment value cf literature is the easiest way of 
justifying our attachment to it. Ts the main function of literature then to 
entertain? 


Certai 










nly, countless number of people Gnd reading a pleasurable activity. 
ut the world, millions of people rea tion. Many of them would 
pre y claim that they read novels and the like when they “have nothing 
important to do.” Some of my undergraduate students in fact say that they 
read fiction when they “have nothing else to do.” 











ie Crue 


us 





ning to: 


3 





7 


problems, to identily oneself with... the characters in a novel, play, or film? 
Why do we respond to such ‘unreality’ as though it were reality intensified? 
What strange, mysterious entertainmant is this? (Fischer, 1978: 7-8) 


answer to these questions shall be our raain concern in this 
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Activity 4 4 EA 


In the first activity for Module 1, you were asked to consider and articulate 
your beliefs or assumptions about the nature of literature. Do you stil) 
remember what you wrote? Try to recall your own thoughts on this subject 
as you go through this first activity for Module 2. 


| 
| 
| 


Weenie j i 
Consider your own assumptions or beliefs about what literature does. In a 
short paragraph, answer this question: 


What is the value of reading literature, ifit has any? 


Again, you don't have to research or read any textbook to do this activity. 
All that you need to do is reilect on your own feelings on this matter, and to 
express these, feelings honestly in a little essay. Please use the space below 
for your little composition. 
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the need to spend so many hours § ng literature in college. The 
book readers “who waste their time” reading worthless fiction. They think 
literature is, withgut doubt, dispensable. 


` 


Ci 


How about you? What did you write in the Activity Box? Are your views 

echoed by 'anv of the preceding statements about how people perceive t 
a (or pointlessness) of dting Literature? Again, the point of Activit: 
is to give you the chance to think seriously about your own views before 3 
consider te views held by dave 










he 5 
few pia: kaki w sil be prete sated Later, will be aed and ev 
this module: Our ultimate goal is to determine if literature does have a 
genous purpose and, by extension, if the study and teaching of literature can 
be justified. 


TI 
a 


Objectives 


In this module, your specific objectives shail be: 





e To clarify and express your views on the value of reading literature; 
« To identify and explain the functions of literature; 


_ o. To write a short piege of argument regarding what literature should d> 
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“Uterature as a form of pleasure ' 





Many t ings. can be said about what literature 3 ut we cannot af 
ramble on and on without direction, For the sake of order, [ have deck 
to direct our attention to two general mode es of apprehending literature 






. literat ature aé a form of pleasure 


2. Uterature as a form of engagement 

a ider each of these, we wil look at two different but related fun 
erature. Under the first heading — literature as a form of pleas 

w will focus on the following functions cf literature: a ) to provide a form of 


escape, and (2 2) to ‘provide aesthetic. satisfaction, 








7 LRerature provides a form of escape 


The idea that, re ature proyides.a a js of escape ig an "ancient one. It is 
related to the nation of literature as a substitute for life. 

As we have already said, many people all over the world immerse 
theroseives in books, finding time despite their busy schedule to read various 
types of fiction.-If you go to a bookstore, you will firid a wide range of fiction 
works in the shelves: mysteries, spy novels, ‘science fiction, romances. 
religious and Saint Na naa bina] narratives, historical and :philosophical 
novels, fantasies, political fiction, and the liko. 


Why do many people shell out money to buy books such as these? Why do we 
like to curl up in bed with a good nove! for company? 


The anawer 18: Because now and then 
we want to escape. from.reality and to 
et lost i us world 
narratives. 
Riana hn 
Whether people read thrillers like the 
novels of John Grisham, pulp romances 
like the Mills and Boons or Harlequin 
series, or highly philosophical novela 
like Alan» Watte: Einstein's Dreams, 
many of them do so because they want 
y ik or Bia 
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in fiction is substituted for the realities of. the actual 
ure often harsh and forbidding. 
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id 
aka kz escape through literature made pos ssiblo?' Through the skalifat 
g of the various aspects of narrative such as plot and charact terization 
we shall dis in succeeding modules), fictiog writers dre able ws 
> an imaginary but believable world. When we read a novel, we en ter 
"bid of that novel, wa accent tl ei x thatit E d iden 
realfty that it embodies 
ig of i 
eee Many of us Have experienced reading a book “that wë cannot put down.” We 
n of | follow the narrative, excited by the possibilities that the plot Presents, and as 
| .'it unravels we wonder: how is the story going to end? And 80 during the 
moment of reading, as we get drawn into the fascinating world of the bon! 
we're reading, we Jose track of what's! happening around us: the immediate 
world is replaced by the unreal, t : 
; This is reading “fpr the fun of it.” Such a motive may appear to some as 
Tt is shallow; however, “the fact remains that literature flourishes, in part at least, 
because of the freedom and escape it affords our imagination.” (Pickering and 
be Hoeper, 1981: 2) 
erse 
rious paa UEN aba pieri EAE eh A Ak, 
ction | | 
niceg, | | A literature teacher's bookcase | 
hical r 
Many people think that a iterature teacher's 
lo we bookcase i overtiowing with serious stutt... i 
iexibooks and scholarly materials thai others j 
wouldn't touch with a'ten-foot pola. But ] 
then lilerature teachers also know how to read "for H 
xd to the fun of if." A friend of mine, one of the mos 
af serious scholars in school, has a "wild assortment 
of junk books." Another derives great joy frorn 
reciding Even smelling!) her cat books. 
2 the i And what do I have in my own bookcase? My 
ances own library is full of fun books -- books that ! react 
squin in heev rening, anag labor i be forgoiten: | 
Mysieries cr whodunits ( by the likes of Amanda 
iovels i Cross, P.D. James, Ellis P Peter), besisellers (Like | 
PINs, i | Water for Chocolate nai Laura Esquivel), even i 
want E. books th arity look € i 
r the : ig i 
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Alterature provides aesthetic satisfaction 
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When we spesk of literature as n form of eacape, we a calling atter 
the pleasure of the vicarious experience that it provides But literature S 
pleasurable in another sense. Many people read literature because 
pleasure that they derive from craftsmanship. Our attention is now focusec 
on form, technique, st} le. a 













a 





"heard re vaders gay: W hat a wonderful book this ia! [ts 


How often have w 
language is so beautifull” Or "I loved that novel! it is so well-written.” 











What, are they talking about? They are in the main talking about the 


manner, not the matter, of the work, and h now they take delight in the way 
the wor k Khas been, executed, | vo ; pi 





People find pleasure in a, well- constructed ‘plot, vivid characterization, 
unusual imagery, expressive language, poetic’ rhythm, etc. They turn to 
literature for these because when the various literary elements are harnessed 
well and made to interact effectively with each other in a story or poem, the 
construction becomes a delight i in itself. Literature is thus able to provide an 
unusual form of pleasure that we cannot per tapa, find in other artistic forins. 





This aesthetic pleasure is considered so important, so basic, by some writers 

and critics that they go to the extent of saying that literature may have many 
functiona but “Hs Dome and chief function is fidelity toits own nature” 
Ww ejlek and Warren, ais 37). 


By this they mean that a literary work may thy and airg many other things 
(e.g. it may serve as a. political commentary or as a vehicle for theological 
reflection’), but ultimately its most. fundame tal. obligation is its 
obligation to literature as art: before it tries to answer other 

reguirements, it must first satis fy the requirements of craft. 

















t 


“Tae only obligation to which in advance we may hold a 
novel, without incuring the accusation of being arbitrary, is 
=, that it be interesting. : 


o. HENRY JAMES, The Art of Fiction 





ni reading of: some enti icing story, true or feigned? 


e ROBERT BURTON, Anatomy of Melancholy 
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In Primer of English Literaiure, Stopford Augustus Brooke says: 
4 ka ‘ 8 
Writing is not literature unless it Ena to the render a 
pleasure which arises not only from the things said, but from 
_ the way in which they are said, 
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! And in Obiter Dicta, Augustine Birrell writes: H 
i rB i 
i i 
| Literature exists to plexse—to lighten the burden of men's Í 
lives; te make them for a short while forget their sorrows and i 

their sins, their silenced hearths, their disappointed hopes, i 

their grim futures.... : 

i ‘tl i i 

s ! 

Which functions of literature are represented by each of these statements? | 
Tdeatify the functions and write a short discussion on these in connection | 
with the guotations. 

1 

i 
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Literature as a forin of enga 


To engage with the world is not to escape it but to establish a direct 
connection with it, It means dealing with it directly, confronting both the 
individual and social realities of actual life. 











In the preceding section we said that literature ‘provides a a'forin of escape 
from the real world. In this section we are going to deal with a different view: 
literature as a form of engagement. Two functions of literature will be 
discussed under this heading: (1) to pr "ovide a way of inte rpreting the world, 
and (2) to provide away of'transforming the orld, 
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Literature prayides a way of Interpreting the world 


‘In what sense can-we say that literature provides a way of interpreting the 
world? : 


Let us consider this pronouncement from the French poet and Cubist painter 
Guillaume Apollinaire: 


tis the social function of great poets and artists to renew continually 
the appearance nature has for the eyes of men. 


Without poets, without artists, men would soon weary of nature’s 
monotony. The sublime idea which we find in nature, and which is 
only an effect of art, would at once vanish. Everything would break 
up in chaos. There would be no seasons, no civilization, no thought, 
no humanity; even life w: ould give way, and the impotent void would 


reign everywhere. . 


Poets and artists plot the characteristics of their epoch, and the 
future docilely falls in with their desires. (Apollinaire, 1965: 117) 


Ts this pertinent to what we are discussing? 


In the first paragraph, Apollinaire speaks of the social function of literature 


in connection with what it does to “nature,” our world. Literature, according, 


to him, always refreshes our way of seeing this world. The world is never the 
same because artists interpret it for us in various ways. 


in the second paragraph, he amplifies the statement by saying that the 
world appears meaningful to us because the great writers have allowed us, 
through their works, to see rome sense in it. Literature imposes order and 
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meaning on this world. It makes us see order where there is chaos, meaning 
where there is only g void. 









n cited as a justification 
roere duplication of reality but an 


This y iew i is held 
for literature. js 





We therefore read literature not just for the fun of it but also for the 


silumipation that it provides as it allows us to see our world and our own 





lives in coherent and meaningful terms. In actual life, the world may s 
appear to us as a jumble of random objects and events. In li 
becomes a purposeful world. 





Hence; literature may be considered as a mode of knowledge. It is not the 
kind of knowledge that we can derive from reading a technical paper, a 
scientific treatise, or a manual of practical tips and information. Rather, it is 
knowledge of a deeper and more philosophical kind. 





The ae of literature ie i is “an act of engagéihent and participation. It 
is also, simultaneously, an act of clarification and discovery, Literature allows 
us, as perhaps no other medium can, the chance to overcome the limitations 
of our own subjectivity and those limitations imposed by sex, age, social and 
é and the times in which we live.” (Pickering and Hoeper, 

















pe Sapir | 


The first quotation talks of the pleasure that can be derived from 
what literature says and how it says it. The emphasis, however, is on 
the pleasure that can be derived from the artistic construction of the 
work. It thus corresponds to the idea that literature provides a form 
of absthetk pleasure... o E 
i 
| 
| 
H 
i 
H 


The iton duotation i is rileatiy a restatement of the iden that 
literature provides a form of escape. 


Well, how did you fare this time? If you think there is a need to go 
back to the section covered by this exercise, please do so 
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literature should present not 


pretation of the world but also 2 way of changing it. Have you 
sregsion “Lterature as a handmaiden of society”? It ig often 

the view that writers must fuifli a social obligation: they 
our imperfect got eties. 
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This position, it js said, is popular in 
societies where social inequalities and 
political unrest are very prominent. 
"Tho most explicit statements on the 
political nature of literature come, in 
fact, from the Third World where, 
because of glaring discrepancies in the 
socio-economic life of the nation, the 
question of social responsibility 


becomes inescapable. 






of literature a8 a political too} is held by many writers 
pines where there is a literary tradition that is closely 
connected to our history ae a colonized society. Witness the continued 
popularity of anti-imperialist writings or the persistence of the idea that the 
Noli Me Tangere and El Filibusteriemo must be taught in Philippine schools 
b ge these novels of dose Rizal are “novels which changed Philippine 


sac 


For example, this view 
and critics in the Philip 


iety.” 
An important question should be’ raised in this connection: How can 
ture change society? In this section, we can only discuss this in broad 
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In suniming up, bold on to Brecht who also said that when literature 
assumes an educational or political role, it. doesn't necessarily mean that it 
automatically! loses its capacity to entertain, to provide, pleasure. The 
pleasure and usefulness of literature are not. mutually exclusive categories. 
As expressed by Wellek and Warren: 

When a work of literature functions succe: 

pleasuxe and utility should not merely coexist but coalesce. The 

pleasure of literature, we need to maintain, is not one preference 

among a list of possible pleasures but is a higher pleasure’ because 

pleasure in a higher kind of activity, i.e. non-acquisitive 
contemplation. And the ulility---the seriousness, the instructiveness 
-— of literature is a pleasurable pusness, Le, not the seriousness of 
a duty which must be done or of a lesson to be learned but ah 
aesthetic seriousness, a seriousness of perception. (Wellek and 
Warren, 1956: 31) it # 





ssfully, the two ‘notes’ of 
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SAQ 


Some writers say that the pleasure of literature is spoiled when it decides to 
: take on a serious purpose. Do you think the function of literature as a form 
of pleasure and its function es a form of engagement are incompatible? 


: Please explain your answer. (Turn to page 30 for the ASAQ.) 
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F f 
in Module 1, we discovered that defining literatur: 
this module, we'dise vered that even the function 0: ki 


matter. 









At this point I would like to stress an idea implied in our discussi 
literature’s ration je for existence has never been the same at all N 
function of literature that may be dominant in one particular cultural context 
at a particular time may not even figure inianother envy ironmeni at anothe 
time. For example, during the period of unrest following the declaration of 
martial rule in the early 70s, most writers (and many readers) in the 
Philippines felt that literature should assume a political role--as 8 criticism 
of the excesses of autocratic rule 'and as an agent of social change. As we 
approach the new millenium, the political role of literature in the Philippines 
is still strong but no longér dominant. à 


me. å 
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a É 
As Ernst Fischer has written: “can the function of art be summed up at al in 
a single formula? Does it not have to satisfy many and various needs? And il, 
as we reflect upon the origins of art, we become aware of its initial function, 


has not that function also changed with the changing of society, and have not 
new functions come into being?” (Fischer, 1978: 7) 





On page 31 you will find an excerpt from an excellent literature textbook 
which incorporates. recent developments in cri al theory. The excerpt, | 
think, is a very Ane summation (and amplification) of what we discussed in 
this module. Please reflect on the ideas the excerpt contains as we conclude 


another stage in our exploration of the world of literature. 





Again, congratulations for finishing the work! 





There are many ways of answering the question. Some will jhsist that 

| pleasure and seriousness of purpose are incompatible. This is a position 
that can be justified if you believe that the aesthetic function of literature 
dominates ali other considerations, On ihe other hand, if you believe that 

| Literature should provide something more than pleasure, you can argue that 

f 

i 

j 

i 
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of art are grea 





a greatest 






recisely because they 


: 
| 
artistic pleasure does not neceasarily preclude seriousness of purpose. In | 
i 
i 
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Why reod texis at all? i | 


ar, with L. Flower, Reading Texts, 10-11. 






r xcelient Herature textbook incorporating recent | 
y- The excerpt is, | think, a very fine summation of what i 
ig obont the luncifon of lerature.] 1 
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| 

| 

| 
à | 

texts at all? When asked such a question, | 
t e a nd 
pa i tre g the great texts of one’s culiure | 
if i a sense of belonging to a tradition, a means of | 
5 { 

f | 
we | piai | 
m Another explanation of why literature is taught in school (and one compatible | 
1e y the first reason) is that it reveals human language at its most intense. | 
es | According to this view, in thé “great” poems or plays or stories of our culture, the | 

| highly charged language stimulates our feelings and thinking in unaccustomed | 

| ways and so gives us uniquely valuable experiences. | 
. | | 
In 1 
if, 
D, : : 
$ 3 umptioas. Certair 
wot at its young people need to be integrated into its common 





ET É y Ji $ s | 
13 of thinking and introduced to its shared beliefs and problems. According to | 
ihis view, studying literature is a way to indoctrinate people into how reality is | 
serceived or constructed in their society—-now and in the past. 





An alternative to this last explanation is that reading literature encourages 
readers to question, or to try to change, the norma of their culture, According to 
this view, the pleasure of reading literature (rather like the experience of 
listening to music, watching movies, and so on) is that it allows people to 
discover sides of themselves or to have enriching experiences that the dominant 
structures of their gociety try to control, repress, or trivialize. So reading 
Kterature can elso be seen as a counter-dominant practice, in that it opens up 
experiences counter to those dominant in society. 








Yet another view, an apolitical one, sees literature as giving readers experience: 
that are solely aesthetic, that help them to escape from the utilitarian and goal- 
oriented dynamics of their’ society. Many works of literature Suggest that 
| readers should cultivate other, more contemplative ways of seeing--of seeing 
inwards, of seeing into themselves, or raaybe of just seeing ordinary things in 
! new ways bat without immediately measurable benefits. 








| teaches readers about themselves. Readers learn to become more sensitive to 
| and more aware of themselves, to share in the common and exciting experiences A 
| s 


t 
H 
| TE 
‘ | | Perhens the most widespread reason given for reading literature is that it 
morally or politically aware. a 
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Introduction 
Tompanion to m 

Hello! How, did you find your entry into the world of literature? You have 
re. 3rd ed. New already taken the fret few steps,,and that matters a lot. Now it's time to do 


further exploration. Make ready, because we're going to be a little more 
adventurous this time. 


In this module, we make our first sortie into the area of literary theory and 
criticism, 


(ERIUCIS M3 
Bka a nG 





Theory and criticism? It doesn't sound very appealing, does it? You probably 
remember lessons in college involving theories that you could not grasp, 


theories that you had to memorize, theories expressed in che most abstract 
terms. : 








2 little gloomy and dangerous! 
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But again I say: Do not be alarmed. Fear, as they sey, stems from lack of 
knowledge or familiarity with the object that frightens and overwhelms us. 
ag the books say, fear can only be overcome if you deal directly with its 








ne that by knowing more 


‘re going to take up theory and criticism. I bo 
covery: theory and 


this topic you will come upon & 








there who question the 
iculum. They - 
375 do need 
the time, 


There are p! 
place ef literary theory and criticism in a 
are likely to say, “Teachers don't need elt ; 
theory. Without theory, we might be groping and fumbling most 
unable to accomplish what we have set out to do. 





bably quite a handful of people out 
nguage 







Theory, after all, is a guide. It is a map that tells us which way to go 
so we can reach our proper destination. 


Let's get started then In this module, we will consider: what Wellek and 
Warren ‘call “the possibility of a systematic and integrated study of 
literdture.’ Areas of literary study—their differences and ‘interconnectidn— 
will be discussed. This module will also be your introduction to seme of the 
basic principles of literary criticism. 









‘Objectives ; 


In this module, your. specific objectives shall be: 


e To identify the role of research and scholarship in the study of literature; 
s ‘To differentiate the different areas of literary study; 

e To classify literary theories; 

o. To clarify the connection between literary theory and criticism, 


o To explain the nature of the work involved in literary criticism. 


UP Open University 
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x of 
us. 
ature i concerns of colleges and 
universities throughout the world. In: some in titutions of higher learning, 
more you will find a separate literature ‘department. whose task is to provide 








advanced training in the study of literstu nA'the Philippines, literary 
training is provided mainly by English and Filipino departments. 





and 


When we say that we're going to do a study of literature, what exactly do we 





mean? 


To answer this, let us consider some of the terms used to refer to the study of 





literature. 









7 to KO 


The first term is/literary research] Research is a familiar word to all of us 
who havé gone 'through college. Our teachers in various courses made us 
research on certain topies. We had to write term papers which are sometim 
called research papers. On our final year, many of us probably had to write 
an undergraduate thesis, an expanded term paper requiring, more research, 





lek and 
tudy of 
ection 


re of the 





What do we do when we engage in research? k 


I have set part of the word iri boldface to underscore an important component 
of this activity — research is always a search for something, whether we are 
poring over some books in the library, conducting an- experiment in the 
'| laboratory, or doing surveys and interviews in the field. 


Specifically, ‘when we conduct[reskarch|we search for materials or try to 
discover! Some information that we can use to discuss. a particular 
subject, to formulate a principle, or to: arrive at a particular 


| Like research in ‘other fields, literary research involves the search for 
| information. This information may be about an author—his life, social 
| background, educational training, réading habits, favorite pursuits, etc’ 


iterature: 


thst 





It may be about a particular literary work—when, where, why, or how it was 


written. The information that is needed may also be about the development 
of a hterary form, e.g. how te short story developed in the Philippines. 





Literary research may focus on a specific aspect of the work of an author (e.g. 
religious symboliem in his poems). Ti may elso focus on very large themes 


“dike the realistic tradition in Philippine fiction) which require long and 
ing work. j n EFEN aS an 
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THE CASE OF THE REBELIOUS POET 


The above sketch of Jose Garcia Viila was 
done by another poet, Hilario S. Francia. it: 
oppear on the book cover of Francia's 
Tagalog translation of Villa's 55S Poems 
{Quezon City: University of the Philippines, 
1988). ve ee 


When Vilio was given the National Artist 
award, part of the citation said: “Jose” :! 
Garcia Villa is ane of the finest NG 
contemporary p 2ets regardless of race or 
language. When Have Corne, Am Here, the 


‘frst of his poems to be published in the West, 


Nbroke upon the surprised consciousness of ` 
readers, it was immediately acclaimed for” 





a fierce religious spirit absent in the 
poetry of his age.” 


ce religious spint”? Is this the same ~ 
o wos expelled by the University of 
ihe Philippines for publishing "ob 
poems"? i 








ne 


it you decide to do a study of Villa's 
cankoyarsid poems, wnat are you agoing to 
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ts beauty of language, intensity of thought, 1: 


Let us say you're doing a study on 
Jose Garcia Villa, one of our 
National Artists. decide to 
focus on the poems that caused his 
expulsion from the University of 
the Philippines (ves, thie National 
Artist was expelled from UP for 
publishing a set of poems that 

university officials thought were 
obscene — this was w 

the 1930s). What are 
do? 


You 








First of all, you will have to look 
for the controversial poems, Then 
official 





you can examine 
documents related to the 


» controversy. You. can check the 


periodicals. for articles on this 
subject. You can also try locating 
interviews with the poet where 
Villa himself spoke about what he 
' thought of his expulsion from the 
university. (Villa, who led the life 
,of a recluse in New York City, 
¿died in 1997.) 


SAU this work amounts to what we 
call literary research. Unfortun- 

ately, the term ‘research’ seems to 
stress only one aspect of the work 
--many think.-that research is 

smerely the gathering of data. 


» Actually, it is more than this. Go 
| back to the paragraph where I 
lv discussed. the. meaning of 
research. Did you pay attention to 
ithe. phrase that I have set in 
boldface? I have highlighted it to 
-underscore the .. idea that 
research involves not only the 
gathering of data but also the 





use of those data in 
| mirun lating meaningful state- 
t subject 
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Some people who have written on the etudy of literature have roposed that 
x + 4. i : d 

in place of ‘research’, the term literary scholarship should be used. Now, 
arahip is s big word. What do we mean by it? 








fo ee saaan a he STD. ADEN ATEN NA AA mn 


Time to do another reflection. This time, think about the word scholar. 
According io your own view, what does it take to become a scholar? Please 
summarize your opinions in four or five sentences, After doing this activity, 
you can continue reading. Compare your views with what is discussed in 
the following tection. j 


nes Friera of intellect, 47 es pens ally in Ye argini 1 


marame PNPA LANA AS Amana 








in the Philippines, we use the word ‘scholarship’ most of the time to refer to a 
or her studies 
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o you know that (scholarship also-rvefers 40 4. quality of learning? It 
ladication to the pursuit of knowledge, care and diligence in the 
1 of facts, and wisdom in the use of accumulat 
not a one-time rese but someone who rotes his life to 
Hingly sacrifices comfort to labor on his projects. As 
lar must not only be capable cf hard, often 


actually relish it.” (Altick, 1963: 9) 





ad evidence. The true 
























scholar 38 
le8TNINE, 
Richard 
totally 


someone who wi 
Altick puts it, “A scho 
-agbltless work-—he must 
scholarship, therefore, entails something deeper and more 

A literary scholar is 


honsive than literary research. It is a yocalion. 
earcher, but not all literary researchers are scholars. 







¢ me explein something. I have probably over-extended this 
research and acholarship. 1 do hope, however, that aside 
h literary study, the 


terms often used in connection wit 
has also mede you realize that literary study. is 


taken casually because it involves serious work. It 
pays to know and remember that the burden is lightened if we care w 
recognize the value of the work that needs to he done, and the pleasure of 
Jearning that can be derived from doing this work. 

scholarship is broad enough to 
term is sometimes considered 
‘criticism’ and to strese the 





At this point, le 
discussion of literary 
fom clarifying two 
ding discussion 


prece 
thing that's not to be 
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back to our discussion: Although literary 
as of literary ‘study, the 
“it seems to exclude 
olek and Warren 1956: 38). 


To go 
cover the various are 
unsatisfactory . because 
academic nature of the study” (W 


er three distinct but 


sve thus been proposed to cov 
criticism, and 


ry theory, 


Three related terms he 
literary study: literar 


interrelated areas’ of 
history: 


Within our ‘proper study’, the distinctions between literary theory, 

criticism, and history are clearly the most important. There is, first, 

the distinction between @ view of literature as a simultaneous order 
“ify as a series of Works 


and a view of literature which sees it primarily as 
and as integral parts of the 









a 
utseaey arranged in 2 chronological order 
wewey ~ historical process. "here is then, the further distinction between the 
| Fliterdturs and the study of the i 
i 









ples and criteria 0 
rks of art, wheth them in isolation or 


< o Ei a 
in a chronological series. It seems best to draw attention to these 

distinctions by describing a3 ‘literary theory’ the study of the 

nciples of literature, its categories, criteria; and the like, and by 


dy of the pn 





a 








pa 
differentiating studies of concrete works of art as either ‘literary 
Aiterary history’. (Wellek 


ily static in approach) or 


: 39) 





m forin 
and Warren, 1956 
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ctivity 
rely a search 
Please discuss 


this in a short paragraph. (Purn to page 41 for the ASAQ.) 
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Following this definiti 
ideas and principk 
‘Yiterature. 












The definition implies that literary theory does not consist 

scattered statements about literature. Rather, what we find 

body of related and coherent ideas or principles that explain the ni 
“Titerature. r 1 
















Š Sab aa $ 

In more specific terms, literary theory) consists of statements 
literary works are written Ge. the principles that govern the co 
Literary texts Thow they are fie. the principles that govern the 


analysis and evaluation oi Sterary works). 
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Where do literary theories come from? 
Do they fall from the sky? 


“Obviously,” Wellek and Warren say, "literary theory is impossible except on the basis of 

a study of concrete literary work iteria, categories, and schemes cannot be arrive 

at in vacuo fin a vacuum.” Literary the th i J ductoti 
f long and sustained analyses of specific literary texis. 


| speculation but ihe result O 
of the 
by one of 





je 








One of the most famous works of literary theory is the Poetics of Anstotle. Ma 
most important things we know about classical drama came from this lreatfise 
the greatest philosophers of ancient Greece ` : | 
















In this work, Aristotle pr: sents a coheren | 
account ol the pri les of drama, especially i 
Tagedy. Only fragments of the ongindi { 
manuscript survived, but scholars have 
concluded that the original text covered nat 
6niy dramatic compositions bu! ciso the | 
various types of poetry which flourished in | 
Greece during the time of Aristotle (Sth 
century B.C). 








"The most important subject of the Poetics is | 
"4ragic drama and Aristotle based his theories | 
onhis analysis of the works ol the great Greek i 
dramatists whose ploys he was able to watch | 

€ > e meater in f 
! Epidauros, left) of Greece. . i 
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In other words, re 
re nonday s0 otha 


thing th 









lar conclusion, 


or she does so by'applying cious 

principles. ‘Often, these principles » learned in a literati 
3 ned j ndant study. We 

about these principle H In re nted criticisms such as 





Sometimes, they 





means that there are many ways af reading a eT 
PERNS ee ee i lala 


It is'important to keep this in mind because this has bearing on the practice 
of literary criticism. pa 


A classification of literary theories, 


Since the time of Aristotle, many have ak about literature. A cursory 
look at any reader or textbook in literary theory will show the great varieti 
theories that have been proposed so far. 





In 


n the introductory chapter cf The Mirror and the. Lamp, M.H. Abrams 
attempts to make sense of the various contending theories of literature by 
sting an analytical scheme and by using this to classify literary theori 
-26). 
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and fundamental ek 
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‘he person who wrote or 





ducer of the work, ¢ 





, subject of the work, which may consist of 
ideas and fee elings, ipaterial things and 





“people a 
events, or super-sensible essences” 


Irigy aver has 3 
a i 4. the Hudidnee — the readers for whom the work is intended, or 





these who may have access to the work 


These four elements are considered in any adequate literary | theory. 
However, @ theory may have one major. onentation, xe. it may emphasize 
only one of these four elements. This means that a theorist or critic derives 

from one. of these elements his or her “principal categories for defining, 
classifying, and analy sing a work of art, as well as the major criteria by 
which pay es its value,” kg naba gin 





If this is eo, says Abrams, literary theories may be classified into four types 


Three o f these [the pragmatic, mimetic, and expressive --- explain the work 
of art principally by relating it to the three other elements in our analytic 
scheme: the: universe, the audience;’ or the artist. 





an objective—explains the work by. Kb E it in itself, Le. as 


The fourth 
ay suficie: ient thing), whose v worth and importance 








icid i 
$ Pragmäti i Ate audicnice-oriented Art has a purpose, according 


to these theo e5. “Artis designed to affect its audience. Jt may please or 2 or 


teach, 'Or it may moti » reader to do certain things. Pragma 


theories view literature “as a means to an end, an instrument for ge 


something done, and ‘tends to Judge its value according lo its success in 


achievi ing that aim.” 
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tic theories explain art as essentially an imitation of aspects of the 
universe. This is an ancient theory or orientation, going back to the Greek 
Philosopher Plato who said that literature or art in general is but an 

wi £ is but an imperfect copy 














artist as the producer of the work of art 
e criteria by-which the work is to be 
ling to these thec the primary source and subjeci 
matter of a w of art ere perceptions, thoughts. and 
gs of the artist. A work-of art may be about aspects of the exte 
but only as thes pects are asaid and filtered through the 
mind and transformed into art. 


























artists 


e Objective theories consider the work of art without connecting it to 
external points of reference. The literary work is regarded as a se 
sufficient entity whose various parts or elements are interrelated, 
Objective iheories claim that the literary work should be judged “solely by 
criteria intrins: its own mode of being.” This means that'a poem, for 
example, ahouk dged as a poem and not as, say, a 
effecting changes in socie S 











for 








y) Abrams outbned this classifi ation 
Many new theories of literature have: been proposed since 

ram's scheme can still be applied, however, to classify the new tl 
hich continue to privilege or emphasize either the work, the author, t 
universe of the work, or the reader. 












We have already said that theory is valuable in giving direction to our 
reading of literary texts. A good theory can yield insights into the 
characteristics or nature of specific literary works. 


“A well-grounded literary theory,” says Abrams, “... can change the aesthetic 
perceptions of the reader. It may make him discover or realize certain aspects 
of the work which other theories, with'a different focus and different 
categories of discrimination, have on principle overlogked, underestim ated, or 
obscured.” (Abr ams, 1972: 3) 


In other words, theory, "AGAD hg + we can use to arrive at a beiter 


understanding of literary works. In this course, we are going to study th 
28 sand Z F 


2 interpret a and evaluate Hterery works. 
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M.H. Abrams outlined a scheme for classifying literary theories 
based on their emphasis on one of the four distinct and fundamental 
clements.in the total situation of a work of art. 


What are the four categories aged by Abrame to classify literary 
theories? Identify.the element that is emphasized or privileged by 
each category. 
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Please turn to page 46 for the ASAQ. 
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Aemonstrate.8olid arguments based on a careful application of literary 
concepts and principles. 





thai the importent poini in the remark has to to do with the 
at many people associate with criticism. 
Many people think that criticism is simply a matter of looking for what is 
wrong with a literary work. a 





feiss i 
lt is, therefore, necessary to emphasize that Jiterary criticism is not 
pika kara a matter of saying what:is. wrong with a work but a careful 
lication of theory in the analysis and evaluation of literary 
works. 





Tt assumes familiarity with basic literary concepts and: principles, and 
requires prudent examination of texts. The statements produced by the act of 
criticism are statements that have basis: ‘both in the text and-in theory. In 
short, as R.S. Crane puts it, criticism is “reasoned discourse.” (Crane, 195 1987: 6- 
D 














y 


Fe hag we can define the nature Slat literary, criticism further by clarifying 
what it is'not. We shall consider here some of John Crowe, Ransom’ '8 views on 
the matter (Ransom, 1968: 342-345) especially those which pertain to the 
kind of work that is often assigned by teachers teaching literature 


Criticism is not, in the first place, merely a summary or Laya, name 
of the work. In many schools, teachers ask their students to read a literary 
piece and then +o. write a ummary if the work is a piece of ‘fiction, of a 
paraphrase (retelling in one’s own words) if at is a poem. Summarizing and 
paraphrasing are important exercises and ore in fact indispensable aspects of 
the work of the critic. However, in a. themselves they do not,constitute literary 
criticism. Pi : a 


„i 





Criticism 'cannot be limited : to historical or: ‘biographical studies. 
Teachers often assign their students to do some research on the life and time 
= Pe author whose work is being discussed. Again, in themselves historical 
d biographical accounts cannot be considered literary criticism, although 
ch accounts may be used to facilitate our understanding of the work. 

Criticism is not simply, a matter of doing voc abulary exercises. A 
survey of representative literature textbooks in high school and college will 
reveal that vocabulary exercises are almost always assigned by teachers in 
connection with ihe study of a literary work. In fact, many teachers think 
that the reading of literature. is. important only, because it enriches the 
vocabulary of their students; Again, we must make it clear that’ defining the 
of difficult or unusual words and expressions is a neceasary ta 


dot in itself criticism. 
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The four categories used by Abrams to classify literary theories and the - 
corresponding element which each category emphasizes are: 


1. Mimetic — the universe or subject of the work 


2. Dragmatic — the audience or reader of the work 


4. 










3. ‘Expressive = the artist or writer, 


ne RRL POA an as 
ka 


4: Objective — the work of art.or literature i, 


You get GOGO if you were able to identify ail four categories and 
their corresponding elements and GOO if you were able to identify 
three. Ifyou were able to correctly identify only one or two ofthe 
categories, don't feel disheartened, but please review the section on 


literary theory.” 
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Criticism is not simply a matter of extracting a moral lesson from 
the work, Given the current emphasis bi Valuesin our educational system, 

, teachers have become all the more preoccupietl with the task of extracting a 
mora! from the stories and poems disaissed in class. This exercise has its 
danger. Students might be misled into thinking that (1) all literary texts 
embody a moral lesson, or (2) that 4 literary work is bad if no moral lesson 
can be extracted from it. ` HA Ginto a 
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Finally, literary criticism isi paid a simple ee lasle ai ‘account of 
the literary. work. When students are asked to read a book, they are also 
often asked to write a reaction paper about the work. Usually, they are only 
expected to write about their impressions of the work, for instance, whether 

they like it or not. The 3 response of the reader does play a role in criticism, but 
this response must consist not merely of subjective impressions. It must, as 
we have already said, be a reasoned judgment of the work. 


Now that we have clarified what literary criticism is not, we must proceed 
and clarify further what itis. Please read the text below -— an excerpt D rom 
Concise Companion. to Literature by J, Pickering and J. Hoeper. It is, I think, 
one of the most lucid explanations of the task of criticism. 





Literary criticism is nothing more, br less, tha an an attempt to clarify, explain, 
and evaluate our experience with a given literary work. Properly understood 
and properly employed, literary criticism allows us to raise and then answer, 
however tentatively, certain basic questions about an author's achievement 
and about the ways in which he or she achieved it. It also allows us to form 
some judgments about the relative merit or quality of the work as a whole... 


Literary criticism is the inevitable by product of the reading process itself, for 
if we take that experience seriously, then criticism of some sort becomes 
inevitable. The only question is whether the judgments we form w vill be 
ngaran ones. Literary criticism begins the moment we close our book and 

tart to reflect an what we have just read. At that moment, to be sure, we have 

EA If we kave been engaged in light reading, say in a detective story, 
where our interest and curiosity are satisfied once the solution to the crime is 

revealed and the criminal apprehended, we may simply put the book aside 
without a second —— and tum to veipa matters. mo ach an act, in itself, 
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saders must | Calling to wept 
presupposes that a work of literary art contains 
yelationships and patterns of meaning that the: 
7 share. Without such prior agreement. of cour 
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by ong, ee menor boat sa and cotertand by others. Third 
j j presuposes that th 
O My enhe * articulated, will ha” generally Coihiputihila with the experience of other readers. 


This is not to iniply that critics dhd other readers will always see eye to eye, for 
of course they do not and never will: It is to say that to be valid and valuable 
the critic's reading of a work wiust accord, at least in a general way, with what 
other intelligent readers ger a sideaaabile period of time are willing to agree 
on and accept. 2 ; 
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‘Criticism is the act owas ited on, organizing, and shan articulating... our 
response to a given literary work.” i 


Based on your sisi breten bog of Pickering and, Hoeper's description of the 
act of Ctiticism, discnas what the above auotation 
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Turn to page 50 for the ASAQ, 
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Hons’ male by Wellek and Warren between various 
VI bud w the quotation on page'38 of this module), by 
literary history we mean the study òf literature “primarily as a series of 
works arranged in chronological order and as integral parte of the historical 
elck and Warren, 1256: 39) 











general, history is a jorm-of narrative because it is an account or 
ns meton of a se of related and significant events. When we turn to 
literary history, what is it that is reconstructed? 






ry history is ah account of literary developments. By this we mean that 
it traces the development of various agpects of literature such as traditions 
Literary history may trace the development of literary forms, e.g. 
t story form. If it is a universal history, it will not be restricted to the 
lo mini cf the form in one country, but will account for developments in 
s geographical regions and how: these developments connect to each 














Very often, literary history concerns itself with the reconstruction af how the 


literature of one country developed. However, it may also concern itself with 
something smaller in scale, e.g. the devalépment of a particular tradition in a 
particular form. A popular textbook in Philippine literature classes is the 
book Philippine Literature: A Hisiory and Anthology by Bienvenido and 
Cynthia Lumbera. When seen together: the introductions to the various 
sections of the book constitute, a. history of our. literature, from the pre- 
Spanish period to the contemporary. On the ot cher: hand, Virgilio Almario’s 
Balagtesismo:.vs: Modernismo.is an account of the development of two 
separate traditions—expressed by the terms used in the title of the book—in 
Tagalog poetry. 





As we have already said, literary history will not be our central concern in 
this couree, but as you get more and :more immersed i in literary criticism, you 


‘will certainly have to refer to different types of literary history when you find 





the need to.clarify the context—social, political, biographical---of the literary 


works that you are studying. 
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After this, we must arrange our thoughts on the work to make them | 
coherent and intelligible. The final act is the act of articulation, ie-wemust | 
K in words our thoughts on the subject so that | 
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we can Comum 
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nicate these to others in meaningtul terms. 
AA aT EE 
| Is your explanation similar to the explanation that I have provided? This 
exercise is designed to test your understanding of the critical act. I hope you 
were able 5o identify the kind of work involved in literary criticism. If you 
think there are many things are not yet clear to you, why don’t you do a 


y criticism? 
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review of the section on literar 
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We began this module by looking at two terms that are often used to refer to 
the study of literature: literary research avid literary scholarship. These 
were discussed at length because it is instructive to know what these 
detivities entail—after all, critics, teachers, and students of literature have to 
do some research in connection with their work. rts 


However, we also pointed out thst these term might hot be adequate to 
express the various types of work involved in literary study. : We therefore 
decided to adopt biher'terims to delineate three’ distinct: areas of literary 
study. These terns are Kterary theory, criticism, and history. 


The 





proper distinctions between these terms were discussed. The emphasis 
h al theory and criticism. It was also 
t irom 
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isolation, that they implicate 
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Enumerate and describe in detail the techniques or methods that you use 
aching literary works (storit s, or poems) Lf you aro not a 
acker, enumerate and describe the teaching techniques or methods of 


rature teacher in college. 










provides sa that students can have a Hettel understanding and appreciation 
of the literary work ås literature. Take into consideration the points 
izisad in this module about what literary criticism is not. 
"Your discussion should be unified and coherent. Your sentences should be 
clear and grammatically correct. 


| 
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i 
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| Evaluate each of these tecimiques or methods in terms of the help that it 
| 
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THE EXTRINSIC 
APPROACH 
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introduction NG 


Hello again! li's time to resume our Exploration of the world of literature and 
literary studies Are you ready? . 





in Unit i we dealt with the basics. First, ‘we looked 
literature by considering some of its Conventional and'alt 
Our analysis showed that it is not easy to formul c 
awrature Le, q definition that ould co : iterz om 
other types of writing. This ig 80 because; at various time3 and in various 
Conexts, people have Viewed, literature in different and sometimes 
contradictory Ways. For the purposes of this course, we adopted a definition 
of literature which highlighis its fictional character and its use of language 
that is highly Sonnotative. We pointed out that this ig at best a working 
definitión because u timately literature is a “fluid concept,” 















We then looked into the function of literature, Again, we discovered that 
there are multiple views about what literature can or should do.-We tned to 
sum up these varying perspectives by classifying them under two broad 
headings: literature as a form -of pleasure and literature as a form of 
engagement, & 3 ; 

Finally; we had an Overview of Rterary study, What activities are d 
by this term? We said that literary study may cover any of these three areza: 
Mterary theory, literary criticism, and literary history, Although thev are 

parate realms, they are interconnected, Gg. one o ii 
i and one cannot theorize about 
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Specific Hterary theories - their underlying concepts, methodologies, and 
application -- will be discussed to show the range of the methods of analysis 


á 
hat can be employed to study works of literature. 


We 





n wath Module 4: The Exirinsic Approach. 
in this module, we will use ‘extrinsic app-oach’ as a blanket term that 
includes not just one approach but several approaches. These approaches 
emphasize different aspects of the literary work, but they are all alike in one 
sense: 


Their method of analyzing or evaluating a literary work 
proceeds from an emphasis on something that is outside 
of the text. 


This means that the extrinsic approach seeks to interpret a literary work in 
terms of an external factor which is presumed to have a, significant 
connection to the work. This external factor may be anything that the critic 
considers useful in undaratanding or interpret ing the work. 


It may have sornething to do with the life of the author. For example, a study 
using the extrinsic approach may dwell on an author's lingering illness and 
take it as the cause of her extreme preoccupation with the theme of disease in 
her poems. Or it may have something to do with the social context of the 
work. A particular novel, for example, may be evaluated in terms of how it 
makes use of material drawn from actual social conditions. y 


The extrinsic approach may assume other forms. This approach, for example, 
is used when the methods or concepts of other disciplines (e.g. psychology, 
philosophy, music) are employed to interpret a literary work. We cannot 
cover all the possible connections that literature can have with other areas of 
knowledge; but we will consider here the linkages that are often discussed by 
critics who employ the extrinsic approach. i 


Objectives, peui: an : 
In this module} Your specific objectives shall be: |! 


i 


o To explain what is meant by the extrinsic approach to literature in 
relation to the two most prevalent forms of this approach--the 
biographical and sociological; 


o. To clarify how biographical facts are used in literary works; 


be considered 
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A ature. We can detect basic tendencies 
in the work of critics who employ this me thod. 


In discu 


ssing a literary Work, a critic for example might focus On the life of 
ii if the author, The reconstruction of an author's life has 
of paramount importance in 


always been considered 
literary studies, This we 
lographies that 


can see in the Dumber 
have been Written and published, and in the 
continuing interest in biographica] research, The biographical 
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the characteristics of the milieu (or 
environment) Which is assumed to have an intimate connection with 
the work. 


In these examples, we could see the two most prevalent extrinsic apDrouchag 
to literature: iy 


1. The biographical APProach. This approach émph 

i Y work ig Primarily the roduct 
individua], Tt therefore seeks to interpret the 
of the aug nor's life or Personality. : 
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THE AUTHOR, THE LITERARY WORK, THE SOCIAL MILIEU 


sh fk ` “ 
Jose Rizal's Noli Me Tangere is one of the most studied novels in Philippine literature. A critic 
using ihe ‘extrinsic approach, may Interpret the novel.in the light of some aspects of the 
author's life or personality {e.9. Rizal's studies in Europe, the effect on his personality of the 
humiliation’ sufiered by his fomily because of friar abuse). Another extrinsic study may 
interpret the novel in the light of the social and politica! conditions in the country when the 
work was composed [e.g. social injustice In rural Philippines, the rise of the ilustrado class). 


ee concer 





One last point! Shas to be raised before’ we take a closer look at the extrinsic 
approach! This has to do with how ‘extrinsic factors are used in literary 
studies. are 


syd 
et oY 


In general, ‘extrinsic factors are used to interpret literary works. There is 
nothing questionable about this. Many literary studies have benefited from 
the information supplied by historiang, poe gs social scientists, and the 
like. = $ 


Oftentimes, however, many students of literature fail to establish a tenable 
connection between the extrinsic fact and the literar y work itself, Data about 
the author or her milieu are introduced into the study, but the study itself 
faile to account for the significance of these data in terms of what they can 
reveal about the literary work. : 





The other extreme is equally unfortunate: an extrinsic factor is. singled out, 





and used to explain the entire work. In cases like this, something external to 





the work is presented as the cause of that work. This is a dangerous 

ition abra ai it ignores the fact that the Randi iter: ork is a 
wess involving many factors. i single 
y nalang fy. 
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| Incidentally, Rolando Tiniopa famous Filipino poet and stage director, called 
Í: “ the authors St. Wellek & St. Warren in one of his poems, suggesting---rather 
li ! mockingly — how they have been revered by literature Students. And do you 
Bi “know how Englishe majors relerred: to Theory of Literature when I was an 





critic | : "undergraduate? We called it “the Bi 





Sometimes, this Name would be used 


sh fire asa term of endearment -— the book was for us an indispensable work, But 
of the 1 | sometimes, it would also be used to express ony exasperation--the text is 
may Bi. difficult and reading it was often a frustrating experience. 
an the | ks FR f 
255). f But enough of this aside, Let us proceed! (But first, work on SAQ 1) 
4 fe 1 a 
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rinsic oO ; } SAQ ] FA | 
erary | pas ph. 5 | 
q ! We have noted two prevalent extrinsic #pprvacbes to li terature. One focuses 1 
on the author, the other 64 the social context of the work. Define these tivo Í 
sre is approaches and explain why they are extrin: | 
from | Turn to page 60 for the ASAQ. | 
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The biographical approach 
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literary studies. The 
discuss in this section of 
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the module. 


The biographical approach is by far the most popular way of studying a 
literary work, and this is understandable, 





Most people cannot separate the literary work from its creator, the author. Is 
this surprising? Of course not. For one thing z work would never 
have come into being if there were no a N 












yr to wi . Secondly, readers 
are naturally interested to find out a few things about the author of a literary 
work. Many are inclined to see the work in the light of the author's life or 
personality. In many instances, the reputation of the author is even greater 
than the reputation of his or her works! 


Taning THE 
UTHOR 1S A 
CJ O MANIZERZ 





In college you were probably assigned, at one time or another, to read the 
biography of a writer whose work was to be discussed in class. If you had to 
write a term paper about a literary work, you were also probably required to 
do more research on the author's life. Can you still recall the writers whose 
biographies you were made to read? 


Asking students to read on the life of an author is a favorite teaching 
technique of many literature teachers. What is the point of this exercise? 


Very often, its purpose is simply to arouse the interest of the student in the 
literary work that has to be studied. This purpose, in itself, is not bad. Most 
students, especially in this age of video entertainment. are not particularly 
fond of li ture, especially the kind of literature that is taught in schools. 

a e ut or, wor mean 3 
ste them to read li 
















is therefore to be commended. 
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The biographical approach 
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The biographical approach is hy far the most popular way of studying a 
literary work, and this is understandable. 


Most people cannot separate the literary work from its creator, the author. Is 






this surprising? Of course not. For one thing, the literary work would never 
have come into being if there were no a r to write it. Secondly, readers 








are naturally interested to find out a few things about the author of a literary 
work, Many are inclined to see the work in the light of the author's life or 
personality, In many instances, the reputation of the author is even greater 
than the reputation of his or her works! 


THINK THE 
UTHOR JS A 





In college you were probably assigned, at one time or another, to read the 
biography of a writer whose work was to be discussed in class. If you had to 
write a term paper about a literary work, you were also probably required to 
do more research on the author's life. Can you still recall the writers whose 
biographies you were made to read? -< 


Asking students to read on the life of an author is a favorite teaching 
technique of many literature teachers. What is the point of this exercise? 


Very often, its purpose is simply to arouse the interest of the student in the . 


literary work that has to be studied. This purpose, in itself is not bad. Most 
students, especially in this age of video entertainment, are not particularly 


fond of literature, especially the kind of literature that is taught in schools. 
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The 





iographical approach is 
not. simply “a matter of 
reconstructing or reading the 
biography of an author to elicit 
heighten interest in a 
literary work. It entails the use 
of biographical information to 
iluminate various aspeets of 
the text, In other words, the 
biographical ‘approach involves 
the use of biography asa tool in 
literary analysis. 
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There are many ways by which 
biography ean help us understand a 
‘Hterary work. erie 
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aspects or features of the work. 
example, biographical information, 
can reveal the meaning of some 
obscure details in a poem or shart 
story. 





Consider, for example, 
entitled “Merida, 196 
Matthews 
poem, an 


a poem 
"by William 
us is a highly persona! 
the title (which states a 
i and time) clearly 
nical dimension, 
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an essay that he was in Merida in 1969 with a close friend and their wives 
arene 1987: 139). A little knowledge of what happened in Merida (the 
ł and 


org marriage: was an eady shaky at the time) could help us unders 
















Biograp iyis is especially helpful in clarifying the me s. An 
allusion is an indirect or implicit referencé,.often to another literary work, 
a person or event Allusions are often used by writers to enrich the 
aning of their work by ass daling mip work or parts of itsto something 
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The two prevalent extrinsic approaches to isali, have been noted. 





The first is ‘the biolraphical approach which treats the literary work as 
primarily an ‘individual creation. 


The second is the sociological approach which regards the work as a product 
of social institutions. 5 ae a a 





i 

| 

Both are TAI NN), tik nature Ha ase ke analisis bakal from a. 

! consideration of something that is external to the work. In the case of the 
} frst tendency, the connection is made between the literary work and the 
| author; Certain features of the author's work are interpreted in terms of | 

$ Sò 
| 





ie events in her life, or in ternis of some aspects of her personality. 





In the second, the connection that is established is between the literary 
work und its social context. In this case, the work is interpreted in terms of 
events cr developments in society which are supposed to have shaped the 
work. à 3 7 
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| fa Another poet Dennis Bratus, Was. sentenced to eighteen Months of hard 
labor. fer. bis. @PPosition to Facial di crimination ‘in’ South Africa, His 
abg | : Lu 'Mprisonment Prodti¢ed a volume of poems, A Simple Lu si, which carries the 
| aa i Subtitle “Collected: Poems of South African Jail and Exile.” Given the 
| P obvious connection between life and boetry in thig case, Wwe cen probably & 
(as outright that thig collection cannot be appreciated fully Without directly 
j i fonnecting it tò'thé port's experiences as a Political detainee, 
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Even when 2 work of art contaius elements which can be surely 
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identified as biographical, these elements will be so rearranged and 
celly personal 


integral 





t they lose ali their speci! 
human material, 





transformed in a work 
meaning and be simply coz 
elements of a we 






ts arc present in a literary 
riginal form. Biographica} 
materials, they become 


, the author uses them to 








en biographical elemen 
if ever, appear in th 
Like other 1 
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This means th nat even v 
work, these details seldo 
elements are raw materials. 
something else in the finished product. In genere 
develop an idèa that is necessary to the development of a theme that hi 
wants to project in his work. He may also use them as an artistic device, as a 
xample. Very seldom does an author use a biographical det 










metaphor, for e 
simply to reveal something about himself, 


A writer may introduce a biographical element i in his pang bitt hë could alter 
this detail or even distort it to sit his purpose. Another writer may include 
her own experiences in her novel, but in her work she could give these 
experiences a new meaning which is different from the meaning that they 
have for her in real life. When you use the biographical approach, you must 
therefore keep in mind that biographical elements and the literary details 
based on these elements are not one and the same thing. A 





This will keep you from making great a about ‘the connection between 
author's life and his work—claims which may not have any adequat 


the 

basis either in the work or in the author's biography. It will also help you 
remember that ultimately, the point, of using a biographical approach is not 
merely to show that's particular work has some basis in the life of the author, 
facilitate your understanding of the literary text as 2 work of art. 
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This activity is designed to make you reflect on some important 
implications of the biographical approach. 





we Come across literary works which have a 
Should we demand that the autobiographical e 





iographical 

: n ents be 
truthful, ie. that they should correspond exactly to the author's feclings, 
thoughts, and experience? 





3 ` 
Explain your answer, Consider not only the points raised in this module, 


but also what wa discussed in Unit] about the nature of literature, 
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Some readers of literature think that the biographical elements ip a literary 
work should be truthful, ie. that they should correspond exacily to the 
author's feelings and experience. For example, if an author writes a novel 
about the pains of growing up and draws her material from her own 
experience as an adolescent, ber novel should accurately reproduce that 
experierice. In other words, she should be “sincere.” 


literature in terms of biographical truthfulness....” (Wellek and Warren, 
1956: 80) 


The reader should make a distinction between biography and hterature. In 
biography, we can and should demand truthfulness. Itis after all a 
transcript or documentation of a life. We want a biography to present the 
facts. We want it to be a faithful picture of the feelings, thoughts, and 
experiences of the person whose life is being recounted. , . 


Literature, on the other hand, is not mere documentation but invention— 
a re-shaping of human experience in artistic form. 


When autobiographical elements enter a literary work, these elements are 

usually transformed by the writer into devices that she cam use to serve: 

whatever purpose she may have in writing the work. And as we have 

already said, a writer seldom writes simply to reveal a few things about 

herself. If a writer's purpose is simply to record or document her 
“experiences, she probably would be writing a piece of autobiography. Jn 
vriting a literary work, she signifies that her purpose goes beyond mere 
autobiographical confession. 





the writer according to her artistic purpose. She may alier a few details, or 
even distort the whole picture. She may introduce new details which are 
not part of the original experience, feeling, or thought. She may change the 
chronology or sequence of events. 
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Some readers of literature think that the biographical elements in a literary 
work should be truthful, i.e. that they should correspond exactly to the 
author's feelings and experience. For example, if an author writes a novel 
about the pains of growing up and draws her material from her own 
experience as an adolescent, ber novel should accurately reproduce that 
experierice. In other words, she should be “sincere.” 

` 
However, the “criterion of ‘sincerity’ is thoroughly false it it judges 
literature in terms of biographical truthfulness....” (Wellek and Warren, 
1956: 80) 


The reader should make a distiaction between biography and literature. In 
biography, we can and should demand truthfulness. It is after all a 
transcript or documentation of a life. We want a biography to present the 
facts. We want it to be a faithful picture of the feelings, thoughts, and 
experiences of the person whose life is being recounted. , . 
j 
Í 
| 
| 
H 
i 
H 
| 
j 


Literature, on the other hand, is not mere documentation but invention— 
a re-shaping of human experience in artistic form. 3 


When autobiographical elements enter a literary work, these elements are 
usually transformed by the writer into devices that she cam use to serve: 
whatever purpose she may have in writing the work. And as we have 
already said, a writer seldom writes simply to reveal a few things about 
herself. If a writer's purpose is simply to record or document her 

~ éxperiences, she probably would be writing a piece of autobiography. Jn 
writing a litezary work; she signifies that her purpose goes beyond mere 
autobiographical confession. 


Hence, in a work of fiction, autobiographical elements may be modified by 
the writer according to her artistic purpose. She may alter a few details, or 
even distort the whole picture. She may introduce new details which are 
not part of the original experience, feeling, or thought. She may change the 
chronology or sequence of events. 
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_work as the product of social institutions. Iis task is to interpret the work i 








The sociological approach 


Can you im e a Literatur; iri a vacuum? 





There: are some people: who:elaimothat we can 
something that has no connection wh er to any 
the text. Many, however, would. insist that literatur 
arately from the things that surround it. Among the 
of what.we would call tha sociological approach. 


cal with literatur 
ng that lies or 
cannot be 
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Ai the beginning of this module, we already said s 


few. things abou: the 
sociological approach to the study of literature, Do you remember haw we 
defined it? Pigaan u:i 


Just Togsefeesh your mind: The sociological approach considers the literary 








n 


_ terms of its connection Social, political, and economic forcas, 


Proponents of this approach say:that one cannot separate literature from its 
social context. A literature that is totally divorced from society is 
unimaginable, Why do you think this is sa? 


Wellek and Warren (1956: 94) cite a umber of reasons why literature mu y 
be.considered inseparable from its social cont : 








1. The medium of literature is language, and language is a produci 
of society. Language did not exist prior to the appearance of human 
society. It developed ‘when people saw the need to adopt a means by 
which they could communicate with each other through meaningful 

“sounds, Language, therefore, jis a social creation. By extension, literature 


itself is a product of society, 


2. Literary conventions (i.e. the rules, principles, norms, and 
Practices which govern the writing and reading of literature) are 
social in nature. In every society, people have a number of set ideas 
about how different types of Literature should be written (eg. a sonnet 
should have fourteen lines and follow a definite rhyme scheme), These 
ideas also dictate how the literary works should be read (e.g. & reader wijl 
not demand that a sonnet extend itself to twenty lines). These ideas 
become conventions only when they are accepted and applied by a large 
number of people. : 
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- also write to communicaté’ with other? people. Moreover, writers 
"a definite position in society. They too have a social status. 





its objective 








ure has a social fanction. This is the case wheti 
to instruct, or to move pecple into action. The mere 
rature is a form of communication indicates that ite function 
g to do with what it seeks to do' to its readers. Literature, in 
ier, influences society. 













ity is, to a large extent, the subject of literature. This 
y is not the exclusive ‘ocus of literature-—there are many 
} ry works which focus on the inner or subjective world of individuals, 
and there are some which focus on nature. But by and large, literature 
deals with the life of men and women in society. 








Because of these undeniable connections of literature to ‘society, a strong 
tradition in literary? studis has developed which emphasizes the social 
underpinnings and relationships: of literature. Following this tradition, a 
specific field of inquiry has in fact evolved. This is the approach that is 
usually called the sociology ofliterature. i 


FeEQCIOLOGY % 
15 A SCIENCE! 





. LITE RATURE si 
a is AN ARTS 
iit 
oh 
3 : ta i 
First, let us clarify, what sociology is all about. Laurenson and Swingewood ang 


(1972: 11) say that “Sociology-is essentially the scientific, objective study of 
man in society, the study of social institutions and of social:processes; it secks 
to answer the question of how, society is possible, how it works, why it 
persists.” r ki 








The preceding definition clearly suggests that sociology end literature have a 
common poist of interest: both are primarily concerned with human society 





ology is a science. Í 















may be raised is this: Soc rature, on 
is a highly unpredictable human creation. w ich does not 
like laboratory specimens or social phenomena. Lan 
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literature -be examined using ag tool, a body of knowledge that aspire to 












science? ` 
ters : i 
We can answer ihis by consid ry concerns of the sociology ut - 
literature, 
E Th, oie a ; 
Three broad appro 28 to a sociologyio 
Laurenson and Swingewood (1972: 11-2 
|. the study of literature asa reflection of social realities; 
This 2. production aspect of literature, and 
new uation of the writer; and 
jual, : 
ature 3. the study . of literary- reception and patronage—how 
literary works. are, actually. received by a particula: 
society at a particular moment in history. 
trong ‘ 
in The first approach deals with the literary work as @ social document. Those 
ion, 2 | Nai 


who use this approach focus cn bow literature reflects various aspecta of 
society. The second and third approaches move away from the litorary work 
and concentrate on the external circumstances of literature, auch as the WAYS 
by which it is produced and dis minated, the status of writers in society (i.e 
their relationship to other social groups and the nature of their work as a 
profession), and lastly, the relationship of writers to people or agencies who 
support them and how literary works are reci 


hat is 





ved by the res 





ng public, 


Notice that only the first of these approaches is directly focused on the 
literary work, In large measure, the central concern of the sociology of 
literature is not the unpredictable work of art but the external circumstances 
f literature--matters that are capable of being verified or disproved hy 
observation or experiment. This explains why a sociology of literature is 
possible. 


Clearly, the sociology of literature covers a wide range of problems related to 
the social dimensions of literature: However, from the point of view of literary 
cris, many of ihe concerns of the socic logy of literature are not directiy 
3 pertinent because their fundamental objective is not the interpretation end 

igewood evaluation of the literary work asa work of art. 
study of = 
it geeks 
why it 











then should be the preoccupation of a sociological spproach to the study 
rature? As we have already suggested, a sociological approach to 

literature should bo interested in the external circumstances of n 
` f literary. work not in themselves but in terms of their value in 
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| Consider ihe folowing expressions: 
i 3 
| Literature 
i 
| Literature is a reflection of society. | 
| { 
| Have yow heard of the: : 
i H 
| These are old and often-repeaicd statements, and we encounter these in | 
| many writings about the nature of literature! Reflect on these statements. | 
kad What do.they mean? Write down your thoughts on’ this niatterin the space 
below before you continue reading the rooduler ifs: ‘ 
init A ret R ki 
i koa gli à | 








The statements “Literature is a mirror of lire" and “Literature is a reflection 
of society” both refer to the same idea: that what we see in literature is an 
accurate image of what we see in zeal life, 


On the surface, these statements | seem acceptable. After all, we all recognize 
the fact that much of what we read in fiction has an uncanny similarity to the 
events and experiences that we encounter in real life. “Ari imitates 


a 
re wont to e 








But is literature merely a copy of life? If il is a copy, what kind of a copy is 1t? 
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The idea that literature is a mirror of life or society is An axiom that has been 
greatly discredited by theorists and critics. 


If it assumes s that lit 





any 








or expresses life is even more 
his experience and total conception 

say that he expresses the w? 
“completely and exhaustively.” 


er, “To say that literature mirrors 
ambiguous. A writer inevitably express 
of life: but it would be manifestly untru 

life—or even the whole life of a given t time 



























The argument of Wellek and. 


Warren revolves on two issues: fidelity and 
comprehenpiy eness. f 


First, the q uestion of Gdelity, If we say that literature is a mirror of reality, 


we aseume that itis a faithful copy of that reality. But is this so? Is it an 
exact duplication of that which it sceks.to copy or imitate? 

Di 
To answer this, we should consider what happens when life or reality 
becomes the raw material of art, What.does a writer do with this material? 
The writer uses it in different ways. He may. reproduce some aspects of his 


material, and omit certain details. He may condense this material, or he may 
introduce elaborations, He may also distort it. Whenihe does all these things,” 
do we still find a mirror copy of life or reality in his work? 











The question of comprehensiveness, on the other hand, has to do with the 
completeness of the image of reality that we find in literature. 


When you look at your face in the mirror, you will s2e a complete image of 


your face-—not an eye or ear missing. If literature is a mir or, eis it must be 
a very defective mirror. Li a 
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Therefore, itis best to discard the idea that literature is merely a mirror or 
reflection of reality. It is misleading because it'mis-epresents what ‘actually 
happens when a writer bases his or her work on life. 





This has great implication on literary criticism that seeks to define the social 
t ections of a literary work. We go back to our earlier question: How can 
we use the external circumstances of “literature ‘as a tool for interpreting a 
literary work? : | 





in many literature PANA teachers ask their students to do some research 
on these external circumstances of a literary work. In addition to research on 
the life of the author, they would ask their students to research on the time 
and setting of the work. Many textbooks also include summary accounts of 
the historical or social context of the piece. Very often, however, there is very 
little effort to-show ‘the ‘vital connection between text and context. As 
Laurenson and Swingewood (1972: 11) have remarked: “the external society 
fis} allowed to intrude and then merely ‘descriptively, as a necessary 
background.” 





* 
The other extreme should be noted. Those who ate under the impression that 
bterature is a reflection of life or society niay, oñ the other hand, try to 
establish a one-to-one correspondence between fact and fiction. As we have 
already said, this should not be the case because literature is not a simple 
transcript of reality. er i a 









Those who insist on doing this are likely” to fall into the trap of mistaking 
social or historical truth as an artistic value. They would demand that a 
literary work be completely truthful to the social or historical situation which 
it depicts, If the work fails to do-this, they ould most likely consider the 
work inferior. They would not call it good literature.” 


? BIT! eo ec. ‘Wie ai avane 
Ther are many bad novels, for example, which present a faithful mai of 
a particular social situation of historical moment: And there are many good 
novels which violate or distort the. historical facts c on weh they are based. In 
the words of Wellek and W arren (1956: 109) 








Foe Eres 


There ‘s great literature which has little or no social relevance; social 
literature is only one kidd of literature'and is not central in the ` 
theory of literature unless one holds the view that literature is 
primarily an ‘imitation’ of life as it is and of social life in particular. 
But literature is no substitute for sociology or para It has itsown 
Justification and aim, : 
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Again, we say that ultimately what matters is what the writer bas done wi 
i the! social or nicer facts used in the work. The task of ar 
y Be to analyz the 


work. 










| of Do the social and historical facts used im this literary work 
E have any artistic value? 


ave artistic value; the reader should be able fo show where this 


iue Hes, This requires some explanation 














PRAMOEDYA ANANTA TOER 


Have you heard of the wriler Pramoedya Ananta Toer? He 
was in Manila a couple of years ago fo receive the Ramon 
Magsaysay Award for literature. 











Currentiy. under detention for his. political activities, 
Pramoedya Anania Toer is Indonesia's greatest living 
novelist. He is considered by many as Southeas s best 
bet for a Nobe! Prize. 











In Pramoedya Ananta Toer's novel Rumi Manusia (This Earth of Mankind), 
i | we have a ht y work with explicit historical connections. ‘The novel is set 
4 | in Java and the story begins in 1898, when Indonesia was on the threshold of 
great historical change. The country was a Dutch colony at the time. The 
novel painstakingly delineates the various aspects of colonial society and 
paints a very vivid picture of the life of both the colonizers and the colonized 
natives. As Max Lane, the English translator of the novel, has written, thers 
“ure many... revelations for the reader about life in Java during this period,” 
(Toer, 1993: 11) 














The real value of the novel, however, does not lie in the historical information 
which it presents. If the reader were only after this, he or she might be 
served better by a history book. The greatness of the novel lies in its complex 
and illuminating portrayal of its characters who represent the various 
conflicting social forces in Indonesian society during a troubled period in its 
history. 
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Sreumslihees with the individual fate of the: major characters:and with the 
te of the society which these characters are trying to change. In this 
particular case, we have a literary work that is served well by its historical 
content. Historical and social facts do not serve as mere backdrops to the 
story. They are used to highten the tension or conflict. in the to assist 
in characterization, and to widen and deepen the over-all the 
in these we eee the artialic valus of the social and historical ff 

























i 







zing a novel like This Earth of Mankind, it is therefore the task of 
der using the sociological approach to show precisely how the social, 
cal, and historical facts have been employed to serve artistic ends. 








iy to : : ; 
There are severa) reasons why it can be said that literature is inseparable 


from its social context. Cite and explain atleast four (4) of these reasons. 


Turn to page 75 for the ASAQ. 
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. popularity of these approaches is understandable: of all its 





n what is perhaps the most popular approach tc 


xtrinsi¢ Approach. 


p 









This approach inclu a number of ways bv which we can study a 
literature’ These ways differ from each other in terms of specific foc 
they are all alike because their primery concern is the connection of 


literature to something external to the literary text. 








Our discussion concentrated on two of the most prevalent forms of the 
extrinsic approach: the biographical and sociological roaches. The 
l nnections, the 
connection of the literary work to its author and its social context is the mast 
immediate and perceptible. + 









Despite their prevalence, the biographical and sociclogical approaches are 
often misapplied. Many people bother ta research on the life of the author or 
the society which gave rise to the literary work. However, they fail & 
stablish a meaningful connection between literature and the biograp] 





hi 
sociological, or historical facts to which it is supposed to relate. Very often, 
these extrinsic facts serve merely as a backdrop to the work. 


Biographical, sociological, -and historical facts may be interesting in 
themselves, and.they may kindle greater interest in the | ry work 
However, from the point of view of literary criticism, they are of 
when they can be used to facilitate the task ofinterpretation, +; 





This means that we should be able to use these external facts to unravel the 
meaning of the literary work, to understand its various aspects, and to 
evaluate its success in achieving its purpose. Na RH 1 


Although we focused on the biographical and sociological: approaches, we 
pointed out that the extrinsic approach may take other forms. At the 
inning of this module, ! called attention to some other externa! relations 


sure which may be tapped to help us in studying the E 
me aay a few more words on these. - 












There are literary works which may be illuminated by other d 





One of these disciplines is music. There are writers who base th 
certain musical concepts or patterns. For example, a contemporary play ia 
already in 5 
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literature 
their roots 
phical doctrine. For example, for quite a long time, many writers in 
West were preoccupied with the philososhy. of existentialism. We, 
ef have a large body of existentialist. works in contemporary 





















in 





ght to bear on the task of 
; of general psychology are often applied in the 
nple: A chology known as 
oanalysis also provides some. tool: ialyeis, Shakespeare's 
Papi Nag é : 
pecially Hamlei, ae é of psychoanalytica! 
















Whatever form the extrinsic approach f 
ı the long run, the most important p x 
factor is important only in so far as it can 


evaluate the literary work as a work cf art. 
į is & 










‘the extrinsic 
us understand and 
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parable from its social context because 





no said that literature is in 
of the following: 






The medium of literature i: is a product of 


society. Literatura, by ext 





ye 


d language 
a social prod 








o 


2. Literary conventions (i.e, the rules, principles, norms, and prac 
which govern the writing and reading of literature) are social in na 
Conventions are not dictated by individuals. They are formed, accepted 
and applied by social groups. 








The writer iya member of society. All writers, even those who are 
reclusive oy alienated, occupy a definite position in society and have a 
definabie relationship to it. 


co 


4. Literature has a social function. No matter what a Piece of literature 
ies to do, its function is social in nature. It addresses itself to other 





i 
j 
i 
pelti a ; ! 
5.” Social reality is, to a large extent, the subject of literature. Life, or | 

social reality, is the topic of a great number. of literary works, although i 
this is not the only topic that literature may- cover. | 





How many did you get? Jf you were able to cite and explain at least 4 of 
these, you merit O 000. Very good work! 


206 for those who were able to cite 3, and 
@@ forihose who were able to cite 2. 


Regardless of the number of stars you earned for this exercise) it will be to 
your advantage if you go back to pages 65-66 to review our discu 
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In the preceding module, we discussed 
literature, We talked about: 
connections, specifically th 
We said that the e 
inte, 


the extcinaic approach to 
literary works and some „of their external 
eir relation to the author and their social context, 
xirinsic approach, if applied properly, Can assist usin the 
Tpretation and evaluation of literary wo; etoi ! 


the study of 


rks. ; 





in chis module, we will discuss not exactly its opposite but its complemen tary 
approach--the intrinsic approach to literature, 


I would like to begin with a little atory. 


At a recent nationa 


| sponsored by the Nat 
country’s 
the s 







tate and dire 

of the opening 
cn. He g 

English and Filipino : 
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ppines, 


achers do not actually 
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re teach 


poet-critic made a rather 


know how to te 


was more of a consultation) 
ture and the Aris, kome of the 


ers convened to discuss 


startling 
sands of 
ach literature, 


thousands and thou 
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The implicit message of this declaration is this: that most: Filipino 
reacl o not know how to analyze literature. 





Do you agree? 

In the past few months, I had the opportunity to ask many high schoo! 
teachers about what they thought of the claim of this poet-critic, As 
expected, a number of teachers raisod' 4 voice of protest. “Of course, not!” they 
quickly interjected. 


But many remained silent, with that kind of smile which seems to say: “Come 
to think of it, the guy muat be right.” 


Later, afler we had discussed the full implication of Bautista's comment, 
most, if not all, would admit that, indeed, most literature teachers in the 
country do not know how to teach literatui nal 


ashe 








And what do we mean by this? « i 
ni nl 
s Rupa 3 Alpin ts $ 
By this we mean that most teachers teach literature not as literature but as a 
means to an end which is not literary in nature,” Different types of literary 
works are included in almost all English and Filipino textbooks, but most of 
the time they are there as aids to anguage learning. A poem or a short story 


becomes a tool to enrich” the ‘students’ vocabulary, to explain sentence 


constructions by example, -orcto illustrate Paragraph patterns. There is 
hardly any discussion of the poem as poem, or the short story as short story. 


Several reasons can probably be cited to explain why we have a situation like 
this. At any rate, this situation might foster the notion that literature ig 
valuable only as aids to teaching language lessons. And pupils might grow up 
thinking that beyond the vocabulary exercises or, grammar leasons that. come 
at the end of the poems and stories assigned by their teachers, there is 
nothing else in literature. shan cpa IRAN yi Ad 
This situation encourages a general attitude toward literature that is 
summed up in a statement that I often hear from my own students. When . 
those who do bother to read literary works “are .asked why they read 
literature, they say: “I read novels or stories only when J have nothing better 
to do.” 
Going back to what our poet-critic said: Although he did not fully explain ; 
what he meant by his remark, I think he was trying-to underscord the fact., 
that most of our teachers had very little formal training in literary criticism 
and, especially, in the sustained and rigorous analysis of literary texts. And 
because of this, they cannot discuss a hterary work as literature, They may 
i è io say a few things about its subject matter or its the e, but they 
remain silent about its form, ie. how the piece says what it says. In 
z do not have the ability to subject a literary work to what we call 
c analysis. | ` f j 
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In this module, we will look into the basic conceptis and methods of the 
intrinsic approach as this is represented by what we call formalism. In 
ilar, we will consider the method called New Criticism, 











As suggested by its nane, the intri 
work in. itself, ie. in 
approach r: 
own terms 


deals with the literary 
b5 own status as literature, This 
sts on the belief that literature is best understood in its 
ithout connecting it to things outside itself. 















approach, matters such as the life of the author, t 
the literary work, or 
red irrelevant The formalist ¢ 
re of any importance in t 


he his 
ocial and political implication: are 
ic does not consider these extrinsic 
è analysis of the literary work. 

















To interpreband evaluate the work properly, all that one has to do is to pay 
attention to the text and nothing èlse, O?!" : 

is this possible? Well, you trill find out as you go through this module and 
become more familiar with one of the most widely applied methods of literary 
analysis. sa 





Objectives 


In this module, your specific objectives shail be: 


6 To explain the meaning.of. form in literary ‘studies and, particularly, in 
formalistic criticism; í ag Boe le cg hii ph | 


BEKI 





© To clarify the formalista’ attitude toward extrilibic mat Te euch as ethical 

cencerhs; ` tote d y ae i 
a N 2 : é Ling 

e To explain the formalist pt of organic form} 


a “To conduct a preliminary exercise in the formalistic ätialysis ofa poem. 


| 
| 


i 
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Form and.content 0305o 


As the name indicates, the formalistic approach gives paramount importance 
n: In fact, the formalist critic would say that in the analysis of literary 


works, form is all that matters... 





ihe Popsi unifies P I 
You're probably wondering: Does this raean that they don’t pay attention to 
content, to what the work is saying? ; 


To answer this question and to understand what formalism is all about, we 
must first clarify what the formalists mean by form. 


In literary studies, form is generally, used:as,a synonym for literary itype or 
genre. For example, poetry is a literary form, and.so is the short story. The 
novel is another. These basic literary forms or genres subsume particular 
literary types. For example, poetry subsumes (specific) types such‘ as lyric 
poetry, epic poetry, and dramatic poety, ate gae dire retin s : 


Following this general sense of the term, form would refer to the common 
attributes that characterize a particular genre. These attributes differentiate 
one genre from another. In this sense, we can say that the form of the short 
story distinguishes it from other genres like the novel, short story, or drama. 
In the same manner, we can say that the form of epic poetry distinguishes it 
from other types of poetry. . oe s é 


In formalist analysis, however, form assumes quite a different meaning, and 
we can talk about this only in relation.to contents o oho 7000 d i i 









itis about" (C 
matter of the wor 





k; form is its manner., 
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Although such distinctions are made, the formalist would say that, strictly 
speaking, form, and con tenk are inseparable. Although we can talk 
arately ab y 





2 1D 









work, 














1e work 
2 
7 To illustrate, consider the first two lines of a poem entitle 
Guillermo, dr.: y 
? The roof hed holes the rain dripped on your face 
You were not sleeping you did not cry 
e 4 What do these lines tell us? We can immediately say that in these lines, we 
f : are told about a “you” who was in a house whose roof he s. It was 
la |- raining and the rain was drippi ng on his face. He was not alee: He did not 
ur ] cry. 
e 
T | i; | Te this all that the lines are telling us? 
ic f | ; 
| If we say that this is all there is to these lines, then we must admit that the 
lines are not saying much. But look at the lines again. These two lines 
isa | actually consist of four statements, each complete in itself: 
te 
ri i. The roof had holes 
a. | 2. the rain dripped on your face 
ma | i 
it ] | 3. You were not sleeping 
po 4. you did not cry 
ad | But notice that instead of presenting these as four separate statements, each 


one follows the other without stop (note the absence of punctuation marks), Is 
| this significant? Does this tell us anything about the person who is saying 
| these lines? What is the tore of his statements? Is he pleased or angry? 


The lines are not saying anything explicit about this, but we can say that 
their structure (how the statements are put together) suggests the emotional 
state of the person who is uttering the lines. The absence of any pause in the 
two lines, and the shortness of the statements, seem to indicate a rather 
agitated state, as if the speaker ig. running out of breath. He is not pleased 
with the state of things. Neither is he pleased with the “you” whom he is 
addressing. When related to the other parts of the poem, the accusatory tone 
of thése opening lines becomes more evident 





, This example shows that in a poem, what is ssid (the explicit as well as the 
` | implicit content) is tied up with how it is said, 








the | 
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New Criticism and the formalist method 





d 


Ge 


As pra 
appr 
clearly suggests an oppo i 
of this intrinsic approach from the old met 






son the carl, Sormalist critics were writing the first documents of this new 
.y were not yet called the New Critics. But it soon became 
they were doing was thoroughly different fro 


he name that eventually attached to 





wW 
approach, i 
manifest th 
prevailing modes of criticism, Hence, 
them. 












The pioneers of New Criticism were rebels. They were unhappy with the way 
the traditional critics were conducting their analysis of works of art. They 


"could not accept the underlying concepts of these old critical approaches. 


They disagreed with phe me thods employed. 
5 Ç pen : 

Specifically, they did not like impressionistic criticism because it lacked a 

well-defined method, and relied on the overly subjective impressions of the 

reader. i 


They aleo did not like moralistic, criticism. They argued that ethical 
considerations should not play any role in the evaluation of literary wo 
These are extrinsic matters and they are not important in literary analysis. 





They were against Marxist criticism. The work of the Marxist critics, they 


| felt, was more sociology than literary criticism. 


i 


‘The New Critics also protested against the kind of literary study that was 


being done in the universities, which emphasized philology (the sciontific 
study of Janguage in relation to literature), textual criticism (which focuses 
on the establishment of authoritative or reliable texts), and literary history 
(the study of the evolution of literary forms, the development of a writers 
reputation, etc). They also felt that ade nG GRETS NY a a KO dE TA 
NOTE NG TG L 

(orks? (Leitch, 1988: 37) k 







ORLY.) 


Did you notice anything striking about these types of literary study which the 
New Critics opposed? 





We can sum up the New Critics’ opposition by saying that they did not like 
those typ ary study which lacked a rigorous method of textual 

i o the external circumstances or relations of 
ji iy which 










are not based on a methodi 
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d prevailing methods of critical analysis, 
= of teir opposition. Naturally, they 
hich they were 










ities had tag ex plain the b 
isin the basis of 
hreugh their ham mi 
ds of formalism. < 
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that the New Critics formulated were still being applied, leading one writer 
|. te daim that moet critics and se sholar s remained formalists at heart. 


As one ia puta it “So deeply ingrained in English studies are New 
Critical attitudes, values, aud, emphases that. we do not even 
perceive them as the legacy of a particular movement. On the 
coutrary: we feel them to be the natural and definitive conditions for 
criticism in general,” (William Cain, quoted in Leitch, 1988: 26) 


pamana ma nan eaaa kaan saat 
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SI 
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la literary studies, forro is used in: a synonym for literary 
type or genre. When we classify literary works into poetry, drama, novel, 
and short story, weiare claésifying them into literary forms, types. or 
genres. A literary form exhibits certain essential characteristics which arc 
| peculiar to it (e.g. a short story is short, a novel is long). These 
: characteristics ox baka ka distinguish it from other literary forms. 








stic, criticism $ 'efers to how a. 

i bject matier which - 
k “The way. 

$ ch itis expressed is the form of the work. Although we usually talk = 
about form and content separately when we discuss a literary work, the 
formalicts would maintain that in reality formand content are 
inseparabla, a 
Ea Ai 


4 On the other hand, form į in rmalis 
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A SUCCESS STORY 



















IN of how New C 
demic and literary ci 


ry profound influence in | 
Hs own right, | 





las 15 GQ success sti 





story begun way back In fhe 1920s wh 




























































alysis ghly intrinsic approach to 
Tiga ds, and William Empsonin England an 
writer di 
Fugitives and Agrarians in fhe United Sta | 
k | 
x By the 1920s, the formalists hod expanded iheir ranks, and the leading members | 
> New had begun to occupy key positions in major universities in the U3. The formalist | 
even creed was popularided through textbooks, journals and literary auarierlies, and | 
n the the tormalist approach became pari of college cumicuia. It wos around this time 
ns for ihat ii came to be cdlied New Criticism. | 
| | 
| By the 1940s, ii was already part of the mainstream, This means that the formalists | 
were no longer outsiders. They had become the major force in literary studies, It 
penne was during this period tha! many of the major iexts of New Crilicism appeared, 
| like Wellek and Warren's Theory of Literature. 
y | By the late [apa it was no longer regarded as an innovation 
cism, Critics and scholars referred to it sim | 
This means that it had become the norm. “the ideas and Apk PAYA of | 
H mj had become 50 deeply embedded and broadly generalized | 
wyi f the vey è essence Of "criticism." (Leitch, 1988: 25-26] | 
J, i zi i 
e 
h. | ! 
ay j j 
x. | |: Critic approve of pucha MR as) Way or kan not?” f i 
ji Turn to page 86 for 1 ASAQ.” Sed | 
| | 
| : 3 
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tion with certain moral lessons that are g posed to reside in literary 
In the first place, such en appronck is extrinsic, It viclates tha 
lief that to interpret a work, the work should be studied ini 

18, 10ut connecting it to anything outside the text. Extrinaic 
3 are irrelevant to formalist critidam. 


i 
à New Critic would frown on the practice of teaching Hi erature in -s 4 | 






m almost surs that you did quite well in this SAQ. We've been talking 
oral lessons since the scart 





of the course. 
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Basic characteristics of New Criticism 


In this section, we will take a look at some of the basic characteristics of New 
Criticism, as summarized by Leitch (1988: 26-27) based on a discussion made 
by one of the leading formalists, Cleanth Brooka: i 


1. “New Criticism separates literary criticism from the study of 
sources, social backgrounds, history of ideas, politics, and social 
effects, seeking. both to purify) poetic criticism from. such 
‘extrinsic’. concerns and 'to "focus attentio squarely. on the 
Titerary object itself” — E diet tat hase high Steak 


This establishes a demarcation line between literary criticism and the 
extrinsic approach. Extrinsic studies focus on external matters such as 
the sources of the ideas, formal elements, or techniques found in a literary 
work; the social context of the work; the philosophical background; or the 
effects of the work on its audience. These, according to’ the forinalists, 
have no bearing whatsoever on the task af literary analysis, Therefore, 
they seek to exclude all extrinsic matters’ from their work, focusing 
exclusively on the text in itself. s 


2. “New Criticism explores the structure of a work, not the minds of 
" authors or the reactions of readers.” 


iam is text-entered. It has 
his intentions in the work. Tt does not 


Again, this emphasizes the fact that New Criti 
nothing todo with the author or 
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concern; itself with the response of readers to the work Instead, it 
preoccupied with the structure of the work. Structure would refer to the 
overall pattern or shape of the work--.how the different parts are 

kaif arranged, how the various details are organized. Structure does not only 
refer to the external and easily recognizable shape or pattern of the work 
(e.g. the 14-line composition of a sonnet is an external feature that cin 
easily he seen by the reader), It also refers to the internal arrangement or 
pattern (e.g. how the ideas or images in a poem are organized according to 

a plan) which reveals itself only upon close analysis of the text, 

8. “New Criticism champions an ‘organic’ theory of literature rather 
than a dualistic conception of form and maiter: it focuses on the 
words of the text in relation to the full context of the work: each 

we word contributes to a unique context and derives its precise 
je meaning from its play in the poetic context.” _ 

Several important ideas are expressed here. First, the organic theory of 
of literature. The New Critics believe that a literary ‘work should be an 
al organic form. The work thus becomes like: an organism, composed of 
sh | interrelated and interdependent parts. This means that the various parts 
we of a work should function together according to the requirements of the 

whole piece. When the New Critics assert that form and content are 

inseparable, they are calling attention to the fact that the content ofa 
he work should not stick out but hould be perfectly. embodied in its form. 
as The work should be a unified whole, It should not include anything that is 
ry unnecessary or irrelevant. . Bh okoti f 
he pen s 
ts, 4. “New Criticism practices close reading of individual works. 
ce, attending scrupulously to nuances of words, rhetorical figures, 
ng and shades of meaning as it attempts to specify the contextual 
unity and meaning of the work in hand.” 
of 


Because it views the literary work as 
c should be ab] 
rt of the w 





an organic whole, New Critic 
to acco for the meaning a 

ł nted for l 

: 3 +e, work. This is 

reading. li the next section of this module, we will 
reading is all about. 
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| We musi consider another variety Qi the formalistic approach which developed 

! independent of New Criticism. This is the approach that hds cee fo be éalléd Russian 

Eae eh cnn ca de ad Ai se na wot gen panga 
; apes Lath Rk soi! Ano li pi eve dot nala | 

New Criticisrh) Russian torrAalism began to develop after the First World War. twas | 

initiated by a group of Russian critics and theorists known as the Moscow Linguistic Circle. 

Later, it was developed by the Prague tiniguistie Circle in Ezechoslovakia, When the 

Russians were working on a formalist theory of lileraiuré, theif counterparls in the US were 

doing similar projects. a,l pti prii #3 cr dy , cdi 





| 
| 
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However, neither had heard of the other. The:Russion formalists came to international j 

n Only in ihe 1970s when ihe major works of this group began to appear in English | 

translation. Ng n push ! 

| ayay a HABAN p i ! 
Like New Criticisrn, Russian fofmalism was primarily concerned with Ihe analysis of literary 
| works as cuionomous verbal constructs. It regarded the literary work as highly structured 
and unified, It paid meticulous attention to language. if alg attacked the exinnsic 
approach io literature.. oi $ jol t hinata 











ai 


| Unlike the New Critiés, hoWėver, the Russian formalists seldom bothered with, i, 
Interpretation, In their projects, ihey did not pay much attention to the judgment of . 
literary works. They were more Concemed with théorzing. i =e Wa ta 
y 5 a Are. be Sha? Be hie re KANG aD THA BS P 
i Jigler ii REGIE Pnr PAN ape f 

Russian formalists was Raman Jacdbson/ ihe foundet of the 
the linguistic’ thrust of Russian 
Sri datang at 











The most influential of the 
Prague Linguistic Circle. It was Jacobson who developed 
formalism, : gets gi 


The proper object of inquiry, according lo Jacobson, was not literature perse buf the 
language of iilerature. Itis a special language which is very different from ordinary 
langvage—in construction, in the use of words. It isd language that calls attention to 
itself. Because of this, we become aware, when we read a literary work, that it is not an 
| ordinary form of discourse. We becorne aware of whot the Russian formaiists cal! its 

' fiherariness. j 








it is the language of literature which d 


1988: 52-2 
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What do the New Critics mean when they say that tha literary work is an 


organic form? Explain your answer 


Turtt to page 92 for the ASAQ, 
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Close reading and the formalist method 





How are you doing s0 far? Are you still there? Get ready because we will now 
look at the methed of analvsis that distinguishes New Criticism from other 
ches to literary criticism. 














is method is called close reading. 


ise reading, we mean a rigorous analysis of a literary work which pays 
wious attention to all the significant parts of the work. It seeks to 
pret each part in relation to the whole work. y 

















As a scholar puts it: “The job of the [formalist] critic was to judge the text, as 
one judges an object or machine, to determine whether or not it worked 
eñiciently. Ali parts had to work together;-no part could be irrelevant. The 
poem.. was a spatial complex of meaning where all words and implications 
becarne relevant” (Leitch, 1988: 29). . 

Such a method carries with it a number of assumptions. The most important 
of these are: : 


e That the text is an autonomous whole. This means that the text is 
self-sufficient. One does not have-to bring in any external fact to 
make it work. The text does not rely on anything outside the text for 
its Meaning. ` 


o- That the text has unity and.complexity. This means that all that is 
necessary to make it work is in the text. The parts are interrelated. 
Together, they function like’a complex organism. 

e That the text is rich in meaning. As such, it is not easily 


paraphraseable. The richness of its meaning is easily lost in 
paraphrase. ppr. 


; ai A i. 
ally metaphorical) 


iteral sense.” - 









ə That the text uses a language-whieh-i 








~- Literary language usually goes beyond it 





———— Ce 
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can now look at the processivive 
ription of the proce, 










53: 












2 values and implication: 
he eiymok 


of 
traced in di 
work 


25 Of words, as 


o what the 


ders is one of the standard 






g ‘nel words in the literary t 
sctures and patterns.” We wil begin to see relatio 
of reference ‘prokouns to nouns, a voice to 
aname or place, time to a process, etc), of 


patterns and their modifiers, parallel} word 


of subjects and verbs, atc.), of tone (choice 
speaking, attitudes toward subject and au 
(related metaphors, symbols, myths, imag, 
internal relationships gradually rey 
al subordinate patterns can be accommodated and accounted for, 
When all the words, phrases, metaphor ages, and symbols are 
examined in terms of each other and ofthe 


e whole, any literary text 
will display its own internal logic. When ¢} 







ps 
@speaker, an appositive to 
sramnar (seutence 

sand phrases, agreements 
of words, Manner of : 
dience, ete.), and of systems 
es, allusions, ate), Such 

gal a form, a principle by which 

















tiat logic has been 
established, the reader is very closo to identifying the overall form of 
the work. (Guerin et al., 1992: 66) 












Notice that the ve 
must first find out the meaning of the words used 
understanding the words, We cannot proceed, 
meaning is not clarified, those words will 
text. Note that when wees 
i words but more 
implied? What i 





ret step has to do with the language of the text. We 
in the text, Without 
If:there are words whose 
impede our understanding of the 
say ‘meaning | we do not only mean the denotation 
so their connotation. What is literal: Stated? What is 
8 expressed figura tively? These we should be able to answer. 











Next, we look for structures or patterns. This 
organizing principle of the work. How are thev 
together? What is the basis of their order ant 


means that we look for the 
arious parts and details put 
i arrangement? 
Tt is at this point that we try to see the inverrelationship of the vario ar 
of the poem. We Should try to see the points of connecti and we ] 
able: to explain ther significa e. After this, we connect the paris to the 
whole, Together, What do the various p o 
a Ké fi 


arts accomplish? 









we succeed in doing'all 


this, we will be able to de 
e work, Welean then su 


termine the Overall form of 
m up and disedss wha 


tis said in the work and how 
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When the New Critics say that the literary work is en organic form, they 

mean that the work! exists and functions | like an organism. An organi sin is A 
complex structure of lotertalstod and inte rdeperident parts w hose functions 
axe determined by the requirements of the whole: 





\ literary napa therefore, consists of various ett w “biel Ki wå definite 


1 
rel lationship t to, Nai ach other. ‘Banh part has a speed’ funt tion, but. this = 





function is vonnsutid to tht func tion of the other paris of the work, 





cannot function if-sonie ‘of its par ts are, ‘not Working properly: na 





This explains why the New Critic would insist that the analysis of a 


literary wi ork j is not complete until ihe reader has acco 





uated for the 





NTH 


meaning and Sauron of all parts of the \ work 





important detail has to 


be explained) and it has to be explained in, terms of its connection to the 


whole. 





i 
$ 
| 
| 
Í 
k 
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t 
| Together, these: various parts support each other! T he work asa al Bs 
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ing the formalist procedure outlined earlier, we first take a look at the 
language of the poem. Are there words used in the poem which are dificul ? 





t be a little unusual is the word 
unusual or unexpected sight.” In 


line, the only word that migh 
"My dictionary defines it as “a 


















thi ond line, 'the “words used are quite ordinary, perhaps with the 
ig on of the word “Pough” which means a bra nch of a tree, We can say 
rat i terms O what't hé words in the pcem denote, we don't ene counter any 
problem 


It is therefore quite easy to pin dowrrthe literal sense of the lines. In the first 
line, we are told of the unexpected appearance of faces in the crowd: in the 
second line, we are told of petals, o) ona branch ofthe Itree: 





Let us analyze the language some more. ist us check if Hip words are saying 
something beyond what they denote. 


Consider the word “apparition.” We don't use this word to refer to any 
unusual sight, not even any sudden or unexpected appearance. if a friend 
suddenly shows up at your place, do you say “He made an apparition’? 
“Ap 








it might have a religious connotation because it is a word that we use for 
miraculous appearances, as in “the apparition of the Virgin Mary in Agoo, La 
Union.” This is an important point to consider. 


The apparition in the poem is not the apparition of anything supernatural. it 
is the apparition of human beings, signified by the words “these faces”. We 
are not told explicitly who those faces are. However, we get the sense that 
these are not ordinary faces; otherwise, the author wouldn't have used the 
adjective “these” which qualifies and specifies what is meant. 


We get to appreciate the special nature of these faces when we take note of 
where they appeared. The setting is clearly a public place, specified by the 
title of the poem: “In a Station of the Metro.” It is not described in the poem, 
but we do get a sense of the place because of the word “crowd.” It is a crowded 
station, most likely a train station: The setting is, therefore, a rather 
unpleasant place. It is busy, with many people rushing to and.fro. It may 
even be shabby. 















Now, w we are in a crowd, we are confronted by a mass of people we do 
rot know. We do not usually pay attention to anyone in this crowd, In the 
poen sever, the crowd offers a surpr In that anonymous, impersonal 








suddenly appears something special, somet z that is perhaps 


even plea nt: “these faces.” 
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We Jet us look at the second ine, The first word is “Petals.” What does it 
tell us? The immediate reference is of course to 3 

1 iated pe@auty, Where-are 
2 the sharpness of 
ords is black: the tree js n a dead tree. T 


t a Sense of barenese, perhaps even gloom. And 
this “wet, black bough"? Pe 












And flowers nyi 


£ 
Vit 



















ihe 








find on 


ng pleasant, 


what does one 
als—something beautiful, somethi 








What do we do nešt? Ve have already derived the sense of ene 
add the sense of line {tothe 182 Of lin 

Unfortunately, understanding @ pow t a simple case of addig 
understand it, we should‘ be “able to establish the connection of one p 
another, andvof-eacl part. to the whole. In ot! 
structure of the works $ 






e2, do we get the s 









art to 
rds, we look at the 





This is where we encounter a problem. The connection of 
le of the poem is quite easy to establish. But w 
This line poses a Problem in interp 
connected to the first line. | 


the first lina to the 
hat about the second } 
retation. It is not literally or 
tas not connected to the title of the, poem, 








xphe 















Wi 





g the formalist principle, we assume that this is a 
erefore, assume that the two lines are related, It 18 now 
the connection, Since tbe. poem consists only of two lines, 
r than usual to-detect a pattern. Look at the two lines 
at they are parallel in construction? 








t Go we do? Follow} 
ed work, 1 , th 

our task to establish 
it is probably easie 
together. Note th 





The apparition of these in the crowd: 


Petals : ona wet, black bough. 





The parallel cg struction suggests that th 
other. The Parallelism, therefore, provide 
that the sense of one line is similar if not e 


e two lines are related to each 
S a very helpful clue. It suggests 
quivalent to the sense of the other, 


Thus, we must now ¢ imilarity is all about, We do 


try to determine what this s 
this by considering the parallel parts. What do “Petals” and (The apparition 
of these faces” have in common? We said earlier that “Petals” suggests 
something beautiful and pleasant. About “The apparition of these fac 
said. that something special and ple 

with “Petals,” n Say 
h 





WE 


asant is also suggested. By association 
nese faces” might be beautiful faces, 
y are noticed, why they si 


we can even say that “tl 
at is perhaps the reason why the 





and out in 


the crowd, 
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This is the truth that the poem embodies, It is the sense that gradually 
reveals itself, though the Janguage and ater fore of the põem” 


poem, by the way, was written by alamang modern poet in English, Ezra 








I 


ound. 





Summary: si wii 





This module introdvesd you to the most widely practiced method of hterary 
anaiysis—the 4 are ist appipadh as exemplifie d by New Criticism. 





Key terthe! enmioapis HR? principles, of this approach were discussed, The 
application of the method itself was shown through a close reading of a short 
poem. Gn n3, f , 


A brief account of the development of New Criticism was provided to show 
how this method evolved as a reaction ‘against the limitations of the 
prevailing extrinsic approaches. Its great success may be attributed to the 
zeal and fervor of its major proponents, but it also owes its success to the 
strengths of thée'analytical method that it proposed. 








Despite its strengths, however, Ne 
which eventually: led'to ite depline; 

i pyi Ais ; 
Aifipugh the New Critie were able to ‘provide an excellent CA for the 
analysis of poems, they paid attention only to those types of poetry which: 
oxhibit, the traits that they wanted a poem toi poges, e.g. works which are 
highly metaphorical and tightly cohstrheted: The New Critics wercalso not 
quite successful in their Analysis of the ndye! and dramatic forms. Jn general, 
they ignored: or:underyalued literary works and genres which. do not lend 
themseives well to formalist mane (Guerin et al, 1992: 115) 


iehgi 


Criticism exhibited certain weaknesses 











kave paid ‘that the’ formalist insisted ‘on the NP aS ng of extrinsic 
This position enabled them to formulate a highly 
ing with literary ts. Ultimately, however, their 








s ta literary analys 
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The Russian Leon Trotsky was the first to criti 
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cize the. formalists on this 
approach was. “necessary,” “usefa).” and 
Lit was “partial” and “ins t.” With the 
s readers and f ety, history, end the 
literature lost its vitality, ( h, 1988: 55) 


ground. He said that the formalistie 
“essential,” but he also said th 
separat 
prac 














‘ion of literature from 
cal concerns of life, 
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20¢ 






The major formalists themselves: soon 
formmalistic approach. T.S. Eliot, :one of l 
concerns, declared ard the end of his career that “it is impossible to fe 
off literary criticism from criticism on other ground 


ids, and that moral, relig 
and social judgments cannot be wholly excluded” (Leitch, 1988: 28). 


recognized this limitation of the 
the first.to articulate | 






form 





lous 


After the Second World War, many leading proponents of the formalist 
method began to shed off the formalist idea that literary criticism should not 
have anything to do with external concerns, They still maintained many of 
their formalist beliefs and Practices, but at the Same time they beg: 
consider historical, sociological, and ethical matters. (Leitch, 1988: 40) 
: 

In ‘the end, they ‘realized ‘thai “instead "of insisting upon literature's 
autonomy, we must resuraa relating it to life and ideas.” (Guerin et al., 1992: 
115), ? : 


an to 
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Introduction pika. 





At last, we've como to the last module of Unit TI. If you have gone this far, my 
dear fellow explorer, you mubt ba ready for new adventure. 

This module is mainly a survey of contemporary critical epproaches to 
literature, In this module, you will be introduced to what is being done by 


literary critics in different parts of the world today. 


| The contemporary critical scene. is bustling with activity. Structuralists, 





feminists, Marvists, deconstrictionists, post-colonial cri reception-theory 
advocates, and critics of other shades are jostling for space. They all have 
many things to say and they want te be heard: 





And you ayo probably wondering: “Who are thoss creatures with funny 
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Well, this is your chance to get acquainted with “those creatures”-——-men and 
women who are doing new and exciting projects, proving to one and al} that 
there are many ways of looking at literature, 


Many have said that literary criticism has never | ‘been more alive than now. 
There is'a great deal of theorizing going on in the universities. Critics ail over 
the world are producing pieces of literary criticism which are remarkable for 
their unusual insights, their incisiveness, and their passion for what they 
espouse. They are writing not only about literature but also about other 
forms of discourse which Hterary critics before them had not bothered to 
touch. Moreover, there is not just one prevailing method, but many methods, 
each valuable in its own right. 





To make things more exciting, literary critics are joined in the task of 
interpretation by practitioners from other disciplines. T he rigid boundaries 
between many academic disciplines are now being erased by the spirit of 
collaboration that has developed as literary critics, anthropologists, 
sociologists, ‘political scientists, historians, psychoanalysts, philosophers, and 
even natural scientists closely interact to clarify the nature of discourse in 
various fields. . N 





Literary lda can Fakel profit from this interaction of different 
professionals. ‘Ag it gains insight from the work being done by people in other 
disciplines, the literary profession widens and deepens its own knowledge. In 
this manner, it enriches itself. 


It is my hope that your entry. into the world of contemporary critical 
approaches will’, also enrich yourself—as a teacher and as a reader of 
literature. AN 





The following survey is going to be brief. Its purpose is simply to give you an 
idea of the kind of criticism that is being practiced today. We cannot cover all 
the critical approaches that have appeared | since» .the decline. of New 

i 1, For instance, the survey does not.include psychoanalytic criticism 
er the New Historicism. It does not talk of phenomenology. Neither docs it 
talk in detail of variations in the critical approaches that have been included 
for discussion. However, the major and most influential critical approaches 
are here. I hope this survey provides a fair coverage. of contemporary theory 
and criticism today. 






A survey like this is bound to contain oversimplications. But. by 

overaimplifying,” ] hope that I can make. these new theories and approacbes 
more accessible to you. Contemporary literary criticism is difficult stuff, even, 
to those who are completely involved in the practice of criticism. It is highly 
philosophical s full of mind-boggling jargon. 
















In fact "sare always being aba ked for the difficulty of 
oy lang terminolo sople ri not bother to read them 
he he prose of these critics “obscure” or “incomprehensible. 
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Structuralism:: 









You are students of language and in your readings, you have probably 
countered, atone time or another, the term stractural linguistics. 





! Jo you know that this field of linguistics has given rise to, a, method of 


ary analysis known as structuralism? 


The roots of structuralism may be traced to the work of the Swiss linguist 
Ferdinand de Saussure who introduced, during the early part of this ct 
a new method of studying language. This method later evol lved into what 
now known as struc tural linguistics. 






Saussure was not quite happy! with: the work being done by language 
specialists who concentrated either on the history of particular languages or 
on the characteristics of languages as these are actually used. He felt that 
'inguistics should focus instead on the structures of language, Le. the rules 
or principles on the basis of which languages are able to function or operate. 
(Peck and Coyle, 1984: 161-162) It took several decades before people from 
other disciplines started using the structuralist method that Saussure had 
developed. The French critics were ahead of the others in’ applying the 
structuralist approach to literary analysis. 





Following the linguistic model of Saussure, critics who advocate a 
structuralist approach to literary analysis claim that literature is 
studied in terms of its underlying structures rather than in 








FORMAL 


, terms of the peculiar char. 









teristics of individual te 


For example, in one of his works, the French critic Roland Barthes outlined a 

set of patterns or structures ‘that operate in different types of Harraliyeb. 
Similarly, the Russian theorist: Vladimir Propp, presented what he called 
“morphology of the folk tale.” According to Propp, folk tales reveal paiterns 
which are also seen in other narratives. These. patterns consist of a sequence 
of actions or everts (what he calls “functions”). An example of such a pattern 
is this: j 





25. A difficult task is proposed. to the hero. 

26. The task is resolved. 

27. The hero is recognized. 

28, The false hero or villain 3 3s exposed. 

29. The false hero is giyen a new appearance. 
30. The villain is punished. 

31. The hero is married and ascends the throne. 


uct their 


to th 


e struc 







arrative (e.g. myths, epics, romances), and the patterns stay t 
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insistence s —— they do not see an elati 
4 g 
literature to life or tra any Barks that is extrinsic to the text. This position may 


be understood in terms of the structuralist concept of language as a system 
e 5 




































































ki of signs. 
age EI pe po i 
ot : According to Saussure, words are not 
hat = symbols which refer to things in life. 
ibg | Rather, words are signs which consist 
ae | of a signifier (a written mark or a 
satb H sound that is spoken) and a si nified 
had 2 (an idea or concept that comes to mind 
ia i when the word is written or spoken), 
Notice that there is a very marked 
difference be ween this notion of words 
as signs and our conventional notion of 
i eats as symbols that refer to thin ngs. 
SEMIOTICS ; Take for example the word ‘house’ To 
i most of us, this word represents a smal} 
ed a Eo Structuralism is frequentiy associated building where people reside. The 
ives | wath the larger field of sernlolics, the structuralist, on.the other hand, would 
Jed | study of signs. say that what the word signifies is not a 
a f Seen particular. type ‘of ‘building but our 
ers Semiotics involves the study of the . 
ence various from body gesturas tg `` | Concept or idea of that building, 
stern i e goma by people to send 
lout codec. imuges. Semiotics studies | This stracturalist concept of language 
bar st oe convey meaning. © | has. great. implication on the 
| theselsignsjare socia! in nature interpretation of literary works 
because they Toc ME 
ne mea props belonging to the | If words do not signiiy things or reality, 
a Oeuog: then, by extension, literature (which is 
Literary semiotics deals "with the entire | expressed in | words) does not also 
ignilying system of ihe text andthe , J. represent reality. Wh ents is 
l nastesofini “| that reality as order re 
| and Coyle, | 2 s 
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Sa Hot hare to concern itself Poin the work's connection. to life or 
structuraliem, only the system or structure of signs is important. 
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critics becana diss natishga with the structuralist position that 
author or to the world. 
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In what sense are they similar? 





j 
Strugtur alism and the formalistic, approach naga some common concerns. a 


Turn to page 106 for the ASAQ. ccd Be ibasi 
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we said that the main concern ofthe struc 
d 


In the precedi e 
is not to interpret indivi 

















dual texta, but to discover how texta operate. In 
that “doing this, .they (concentrate: on discovering what they consider as ag 
| underlying system or. sti ucture in-the text. This means thar they are after 

| discovering the order of the text. 


i 
i The poststructuralists are also cor 
i but they go beyond 






acerned with discovering how texts operate, 
this . concern, The ultimate objec 


fe. sof 








| | poststructualist criticism is to. -show the incompleteness and 
f | incoherence ef ali = 
Ng Hi lie treba Ba. Wa ei BS lines 
| } | Does this sound very destructive? It js. Postsiructuralism is bent on 
| i destroying our conyentional notions of texte, 
We have already said that from the point of view of structuralisin, language 
i ; does not point to things or to reality but only to a conception of those things 
i} „or that reality. Hence, there is no one-to-one correspondence between tho 
j Sword and the thing to which it allegedly refers, Language is, therefore an 
imperfect mediuin. This is the structuralist idea that the. poststructuralists 
| ; have extended. They claim that if language is an imperfect vehicle for truth, 
A „all forms of discourse (anything expressed in language) must be imperfect 
| soc land ultimately false, 















h "Thus, the aim of the poststructuralist critic js to undefinine the au 
| texts. This partly explai 






why the nuststructuralist method is ofie 
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StructersHsm is similar to the formalistic approach on two counts: 


tg believe that the literary teat ig an 


Like the formalists, the structuralis 
autonomous whole, a self-sufficient system. 


The structuralists ave also like the formalists in their insistence on 


purely textual analysis — they do not see any point in relating 
literature to life or to anything that is extrinsic to the text. 


Ve A big star for-you if you got this righti 
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Thus, the completed text presents itself as’ something that is coherent and 

complete. On this resis-its authority. However, the deconstructionists would 

say that such claims have no basis in fact. And they try to prove this by 
k in faci. i 


deconstructing the text.’ 


ake it apart. This is also 


In general, when you deconstruct something, you t 
deconstructionist literally 


the process involved in literary deconstruction. The 
shreds. the text to pieces. This means that every element in the work is 
examined meticulously, almost painstakingly. The language used is subjected 
to close scrutiny. The various technical devices used in the work are 
analyzed. And so onmi, Te 

Does this remind yowof New Criticism and its method of close reading” Yes, 
there are striking similarities. But.as Pack and Coyle (1984: 168) have said, 
"whereas in New Criticism the stress is on how the text finally holds together 
and makes sense, poststructuralism etiphasizes the way in which a text 


becomes problematic and confused.” 





traditional criticism and post- 


In clarifying the difference between 
with a brief but 


D 


account òf the posistructuralist position: 







iluminati 





eide 


offers a coherent response to life 
tructuralist and 





Traditional critics accept that a te 
and that the critic can make coherent sense of this. S 
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ol see any 
| If this is so, does poststructuralisin have any good to.offer us 
E said that poststructuralisin i8 best understood (and appreciated) 
resisting the authority of someone or something that 

tidh unless you a 
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asa Way of 
has power over you 








| You. don't need decénstruc 
Bonnycastle, 1991: 80) 
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KARI MARX 





| Whoi do you know of Kad Marx? 


“This German philosopher of the 19!" 

“| century is probably the uitimate 
revolutionary. He constructed a 
philosophy which changed NS world, 


Marx studied history and discovered 
that it was éssentially the history of 
class siruggte. by class slruggie, he 

| meant the conflict of ciasses in society. 
He wrote that in various epochs, what 
we see is the struggle between the 
ruling class and the ruled, the exploiter 
ana the exploited, the privileged and 
ihe have-not. During the period of 

i ggie was between 
landed anstotracy 
During ho period of capitalism, Ihe 
struggle was between laborers ond, 
capitalists. Marx said that this conilict 
of classes in society is the force that 
propels history. f 









Sy 





Marx was interested in power and how 
this is maintained. Wealth is of course a 
basis of power, but Marx said that the 
ruling class is alsa able to maintain 
power by perpetuaiing ils ideoicgy 
(Le. how it views the world, how it F 
interprets society and man's position in 
this society). Whoever succeeds in 
having control over people's minds 
wins the struggle for power. 





| This explains why Marxists ore greatly 
concemed with ideology and its 

manifesictions, Since literature H 
s ideology. not surprising | 
mas! theory of literalure t | 























Marxist. criticism fully developed 
during the, contemporary period. Its 
beginnings, however, may be traced to 
Karl Marx himself who proposed a 
revolutionary way of looking at history 


and human society. 


Although Marx did not write extended 
works of criticism, he did talk about art 
and literature in.a number of his 


_works. These early. pronouncements 
"later became the basis of a Marxist 


literary criticism developed. by his 
disciples. 


“The first aaa attempt to use 


Marxist principles in literary criticism 
may be credited to the Russian 
Communist critics of the 1930s who 
insisted on the idea that literature 
should be a tool in the revolutionary 
struggle of the working class. They 
rejected literary works that did not 
serve this purpose, and criticized those 
that did not explicitly represent their 
view of society. 


A crude and shallow interpretation of 
Marxist principles, the Russian 
position did not find many supporters 
in the West. Later, the Marxist 
approach received a more refined 
treatment in the hands of sophisticated 

Marxist writers like Georg Lucaks, 
Bertolt’) Brecht, and the group of 
German thinkers called the Frankfurt, 
School. More recent developments 
show the merger of Marxism and other 
critical methods such as structuralism | 
and feminism. 

t we see in the works of these 
ig an pt to clarify the 
relationship of literary works to sociai 
reality Is literature just a’ reflection of 
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g literature does 
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at society, 





the study of literature in ihe 
sues. It raises questions about the relevance of literary 
le of people for a hetter life, 
i Marxist critics often judge liter 
i ` struggles for power going on 
may influence those struggle 
no about key issues. Miamsis o 
seem Hy to have the social'c 
(Bonnycastle, 19911165)... 
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Feminist criticism 


ĮI would lke to start by asking: Are you a ferninist? 





Feminism is one of the most vital movements in the world today. To a- certain 


extent, feminists have succeeded in changi 


ig the ways by which women are 
regarded in a patriarchal or male-dominated society... 3 oi 





society, women are regarded as inferior bein and treated like 
lass citizens. They are denied many of the privileges given to men. 
"his are restricted. Ou many matters, they are not allowed to speak. 

In many activities, they are not allowed to. participate., Men. treat them 
_ \lpatronizingly and call them “the weaker sex.’ 









Such are the conditions that feminists want to change. These conditions can 
be seen'in many areas df human life, literature included, Literature is, 
therefore, one of the areas where the feminist struggle is being waged. 


‘Like most social institutions, literature exhibits a masculine bias. Look at 
literature textbooks and anthologies. What do you find in them? Mostly the 
works of male authors. There are even anthologies where women writers are 
not represented at all. Such, is the case because. most textbooks and 
anthologies’ are done, by men, and ‘their masculine bias (their patriarchal 
concerns, as the feminists would put it) shows in the works that they choose 
to include or discuss. Because the standard textbooks and anthologies include 
mostly male writers. the idea that women writers are inferior or negligible is 
reinforced. 


a 


Feminist critics have tried to change this situation by coming out with their 
own books and anthologies. They have also resurrected many women writers 
whose works have been ignored by male critics. 


Angela Manalang Gloria is one of these women writers. She is one of our 
finest poets, but her works have been ignored by male critics. Now, a feminist 
critic has taken Angela Manalang Gloria's poems outvof the closet and 
published them again, giving us the opportunity to read the works of this 
neglected poet. There is also a new'bookrassessing her place in Philippine 
literature. erm i HR Se 


Feminist critics claim‘that projects auch as thie are crucial, If the works of 
male writers are allowed to dominate, magculine tendencies will continue to 
prevail not only in the writing of literaitire but algo in criticism. Making the 
‘omen writers available to a larger public will allow us to 

different sensibility, and will enabl 











e us te view human 









Y ive, This could lead to a reorientat of 
our literary taste or preferences. This could also lead to a recognition of the 
uniqueness and value of wntings done by women. 
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are | “Many of the dominant themes of great 
| hterature (or example, advent: 
| heroism, political strug 
like i WOMEN'S WRITING at and conquest) ar 
ak | IN THE PHILIPPINES | Paa mas a 
chem: ; Wiere do we find the works done by f aggressive, rational, taking strong 
{ women writers inthe Philippines? ; | action, liking a hierarchy that 
`: establishes authority], and some 
3 can i Four new anthologies, ali published by important genres (such ag the epic and 
ce is, |. | Anvil, can be cited here.v H the picaresque novel) seem suited to ihe 
|! abbas OF OURSELVES: WRITING By masculine and antithetical to ths 
FILIPINO WOMEN IN ENGLISH, Edited by | Jeiminine 
ok at Edna Zapanta-Manlapaz. | 
ly the An anthology of shor stories and The feminist critic would approach such 
rs are poems in English by Filipino werner | literature with a keen eye for details or 
3 and writers from the American Period to the aspects of the work which exhibit or 
archal presen. | suggest patriarchal views. A feminist 
shoose | sf . -critique . of literary. works can be 
aclude NOM ee | conducted ints many ways. In analyzing 
‘ible is BABAENG MANUNI T. | a novel, for example, the feminist critic 
| Edited by Soledad $. Reyes. | could look at the women characters and 



























Companion volume cf Songs of the role that they play in the novel, Are 
a their | Ourselves. The works included here, they. marginal, Le. insignificant, 
writers | | fom the late 1800s fo the present, are | characters? If these women characters 
| | clin Filipino, i {diare allowed, to. influence the course of 
| KUNG IBIG MO events in the story, what is the nature of 
of our | | Edited by Marjorie Evasco and Benilda | that influence? Are they portrayed 
minist Santos : . i}; S¥mpathetically? Or are they treated in — 
et and Poems about love, life, ond desire, as | à derogatory manner? The analysis 
of this | interpreted by wornen writers. 2, | Could focus on the views that a 
papa |” | FORBIDDEN PRUT: WOMEN warerie 10] characters expreas. Tt could also focus on 
i EROTIC noob Bowntbe male. characters view the 
$ women characters in the story: 
rocks of il | 
tinue to ! sorry ecemem: | 
cing the : position n i 
yous t0 f i narratives, and. to expose the male 
an | ! biases that a 
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What do the Mandat and feminist approaches have io common? Discuss, 


Tur to page 114 for the ASAQ. 
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Reader-response criticism 


One question ‘that i is often asked in literan classes is this: Why do readers 
read the eame text differently? 


This question i is often vee by: Which one is the correct reading? 


‘The formalists believed sient it is possible to have one authoritative reading of 

the text—q reading which subsumes all other interpretations, Most critics, 

HOEN would grant that there is no single correct reading of the text. A 
text us bound to be read differently by various readers. 


The eritical approaches that we have discussed so far all focus either on the 
the external circumstances 3f literature. In render-reeponse 
reader finally takes center stage. 









not exist as ‘woreda on a page.’ It Phas ne ilap e kaban kan is 
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when it has entered the mind of a particular reader,” Bor 
139) . 


nnycastle, 1991: 






i the blocks of print 
a H they have been Processed by a mind 
gives them meaning. This implies that the reader is the 
in tho making of texta. Ii is her response to 

„then it ig important te know the process that l 
















= LE this is ‘so, 


the toxt thai 
ed to hex 


criticism studies how 








reader makas sen 
bens when.a literary work enters the mind - 





nat “it is accommodated to what is ready in hiha reader's} 
iT 8 that the reading is determined by several factors, mostly 
personal circumstances: for instance, how the reader urderstands the worda 
sed ip the wort what she knows about the type of writing that the work 
£ tts, Her background or Past experiences, her emotional state at the 
| moment of reading, her familiarity with literary conventions, 








~ 7 
Tsonal circumstances of di 
same text differently 


Since the pe fierent readers will 
reading the . A problem arises he €. If wa grant that a 
text can be read differently, what will be the basis of discussing 

when the work ig discussed in a group, say, in a classro 

to listen to eath reading and then that's it? Or 
sone common ground? The ans 


vary, they wiil be 









the work 
y om? Are we just going 
are we going to try and find 
answer may take one of two forms: 
The answer generally takes one of two forms. The firat is that 
although we all read differently, we can classify reading procedures 
into a small number of types, and then talk generally (and profitably) 
about these types, The second answer is that we are not free to 
bs imply re y way we can and be part.af a community of readers... 
ae that communities impose waya of reading in the same manager that 
tennis cluhs impose the rules of tennis, Ifyou want to be part of z 
Particular community, you have to play ac cording to the rales 
(Bonnycasile, 1991: 146) m 


Therefore, what matters ultimately in read 





ima “Presponse. criticism is not just 
responses of readers but also the conventions of readi 
respond to werke of literature. 


to a large extent, determine 
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Summary 









In this module, we tried to show the re 
practiced today by people of different per 
account forall recent developments, we tri 
contemporary critical methods, bighligh 
| “approaches: 






i to show the mic 
what we 





the e most 





of course, an 
> ky z is possible that for many of you, this survey 
ma! va no direct or immediate use in the classroom context.: I hope, 
however, that in due time, the survey will reveal its worth to you. 




















With this module we end Unit IP of the course. This unit tried to familiarize 
you with the various criticdl approaches that you may use both in the 
classroom and in your'owp reading of literary 
As you studied these critical approache 
developed inthe West? 


works. J have been wondering: 
did you notice that. they all 









That question is meant to stimulate you, td make you ask: Which of these 
approaches is relevant to the kind of classroom work that we have to do in 
the Philippines? Which ones are usable? Which ones should be discarded? 








With thes iestions, I say goodbye. (And may I remind you: Please turn to 
116. You caya an assignment to do.) nng 
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The Marxist and feminist approaches to literature are both concerned with 






s the fact that there are 
ealth and power dominate; 
tries to maintain its miiy eged 


social and political issues. Marxism recogni 
unjus st Papang in ag Those who hay 










nditions in society. The male dominates; women are dominated. Males 
rise their power also by imposing their ideology (their patriarchal 
ws) on society. 





| 
gy on pociele: ‘Feminism also recdnizes the fact that hee are aojust d 
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eS Assignment 2 


In the Introduction to Module 6, I toid you about this poet-critic who said 
chat in the Philippines, thousands and thousands of English and Filipino _ 


teachers do not actually know how to teach Literature. I said that the 





implicit message: of his declaration is this: that most Filipino teachers 


de not know how to analyze literature. 


I would like you tò write a reaction paper on this n 





natter. In your essay, 


Po: 

1. Do you agree with the poet:critic’s statement? 

2.. Ifyou agree, why do you agree? If you disagree, why do you disagree? 

3. Are there certain conditions in Philippine echools that we should take 
into Consideration so that we can properly assess the merit (or lack of it) 
of the poet-critic's declaration? 

4. Is the nature of teacher training in the Philippines an important factor 
that should also be considered? i, 


| | 
| | 
| bay 
| iida | 
[a | 
please answer the following: : 

| 

| 


Do not hesitate to discuss other matters that you may consider pertinent to 
your argument, i : 
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Introduction: = w 


a pean igaya. sey irhay. Be Ha May d a P3 
We aré how midway through the semester. you have, already done a lot af 
work for this course. It's time to s Kudos!" If you have gone this far, ven 
must be ready for the work ahead, 





But first, Jet ma dsk you about the kind of work that you had to do for ina 
first half of DLL 210. Did you find it instructive? Can you say that you are 
now more “wars of what. literature is” Do you now,have a better 
understanding 'of what literary study entails? ] hope that your answer to all 
these questions is a resounding “Ye o dv: us 








The theoretical foundations of literature and literary studies can be exciting 
in‘their own way: In fact, there are many. literary scholars who -do nothing 
but tinker with theory. But maybe, after a two-month immersion in theory, - 
you're now alsd wondering: “Oh boy, all this theoretical stu When is this ali 
going to enä?” i ; 





Vell. relax: it's time for us to discover what we can, do with all that theory. 
"now in'the Tast--and' the longest--unit of tha course. This is the part 
where we have ta engage in what we call critical prictice--the aciual 
analysis and evaluation of specific works of literature, We cannot, of course, 
totally do away with theory. In dying ’ 






















ry 

£ 4 the typical procedure discussions ef 
vais sort, We proceed according to literary type or genre, We begin with the 
analysis of fiction, 
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What is this thing that we call “fiction”? 


iL, 


have probably noticed that ere and ma agazine s often run a 
eliers—books that a given iime. 
stselling books are almest alwa o kaaga basin 
1 non-fiction. Under the category of “aa you will find a list of 
wt stories, children'a literature, i poetry 
:a, perhaps even movie scripts. U a category of non-fiction, you 

will find biographies, memoirs, historical works, religious and philosophical 
books, travelogues, how-to books or manuals, reportage or journalistic 
nts, books of humor and i r similar works. What is 
sis of this categorization? 


ome 





newspap 
































In the bestseller list, books are classified according to their treatment of 
subject matter, If the content of the work is largely invented or imagined, the 
work is considered fiction. If the work is based on fact or experience, it is 
considered non-fiction.  * 





On this basis, fiction takes on a bread meaning. It “refers to any 
narrative, im prose or in verse, that is wholly or in part the product 
of the imagination. As such, plays and narrative poems... can be 
ified as fiction, as can folktales, parables, fables, legends, 
allegories, satires, and romances—all of which contain certain 
fictional elernents.” (Pickering and Hoeper, i981: 11) 








This broad definition of fiction is what many people usually invoke when they 
draw the distinction between literary and non-literary works. Do you still 
remember our discussion of the nature of literature in Module 1? in tha 

module, we'said that people often differentiate literature from other types of 
writing by calling attention to its fictional character, ie, the human 
experiences that it embodies are not literally true, they did not actually occur 
in real life. 


in literary studies, however, the term ‘fiction’ often assumes a more narrow 
definition. Fiction, in this case, is used in its sense as genre, and as 
genre it refers mainly to the short story and the novel. Fiction, then, is 
a narrative composition, usually in prose, which is based not on fact but on 
something imagined or invented by the writer. 





This brings us back to an issue that we have already tackled in Units 1 and 
2, about the relationship between fiction and life. A little review is perhaps 
necessary before we proceed. 








literary ave $ 
at actually tock place in a real time and place, and 
:vents can perhaps s be documented. Such is the case, for example, with 
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the fantous English novel Robinson’ Chrise by Dar 
on se fra ofai an actual ship 























Defoe which was based 


wreck. or the navele pa Rizal which, as we have 





Many other instances! can’ be cited showing how fact and fiction interiwine. 
“Most modern critics agree; However, that whatever its apparen 
factual content... fiction is finally io be regarded as a presen 
or imitation of life and'not to beu pee pete a literal t ranscriptios 
of life itself” (Pickerine and Hoener, ap hil 


















t ality Asa aii and 
aeaii of atisi e BE YO Pe pt writing do jout that reality or that exp 
in fiction, the writer does not exactly reproduce what happened or what 
existed; she re-creates it! She may omit certain details and ‘introduce new 
ones: She may djstort the facts. She may do aalything with her material 
because, ultimately, what'i is ifiportan! hot how she is able to re produce the 
fact but‘ how she is“able to hài that fact to produce something new and 
teresting, something that illuminates the human experience, 
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in this module, your specific objectives shall be: , 
arrow e To explain some differences between the novel and the short story; 
i as a tog 4 k 
a k ə Toexplain the distinction between story and plot; 
an, ig f R 
ut on e To differentiate the explicit and implicit modes of characterization; 
2 To discuss the use of setting; 
land ° To identify the point of view in some excerpts from fiction works; 
haps 
Tia] e To analyze a short piece of fiction. 
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o ask 
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literary studies fiction is 


ion to this module, we said that 
rrative. More often than 


lerstood in ite narrow sense as. a pro 
not, this means the short story and the navel. 








You are probably wondering: Why the short story and the novel? Well, partly 
because of usage. Over time, the term ‘fiction’ has come to be associated with 
ibese two forms and people have become accustomed to thinking mainly of 
the short story and the novel when they talk of fiction. Moreover, sinc: 
last century, and especially in the West, the short story and th vel have 
been the two most dominant forms of prose narrative. In this module, then, 
we shall use the term ‘fiction’ to riean the short story and the novel. 


| 
| 








The short story, in its generic sense. as A prose narrative of limited 
length, is an ancient form. In the Bible, for instance, we can find many 
examples such as the story of Jonah and the whale, . or the story of the 
suffering Job. You have brobably read many of Aesop's popular fables. These, 
too, may be classified as short stories, 


THE SHORT STORY 
HAS A LONG HISTORY tft het 





The shot story, in its broad sense, has a long history. it may be found in many cultures 
where Its origin may be traced to oral tiadition —~ narrative accounts transmitted by 
Word of mouth and passed on from one generation to another. 


We ore all familiar with the story of Alladin and the Me gic Lamp. Do:you know that 
this is only one of the many fascinating tales in a collection of Arabic stories known as 
The Arabian Nighis? This collection consists of stories orginally transmitted long ago by 
Muslim sloryteliexs in the Near East. in the Middle Ages, they were put together in one 

| collection. In its present form, the coltection is framed by the story of à clever woman 
named Shaharazad who spun exciting tales over a period of one thousand and one 
nights to keep her jealous husband, the Sullan, from killing her. 





in the stories of yore, the primary interest lies in the events that make up the narrative. 
| We want fo know whai happens to the characters whose experiences and 
| adventures are recounted. 
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‘The ‘short story in its modern form did not appear until the 19th century 
r 's in prose for publicatior: 
in newspapers and magazines, Tha modern short story isa deliberately 
crafted narrative which usually focuses on a single situation, Tt 
emphasizes the careful structuring of the events that make up the 
narrative, the unity of its various parts, and the vivid portra 
characters, Usuelly, it also tries to create a single m 
t: Short story writers today are not merely interes 
Le., a story made ‘up! of interesting and exciting events. Thel 
are usually more interested in exploring the underlying meaning or 
significance of those events 


























How short is a short story? it is difficult to establish precisely how short or 
hew long a short story should bè Although there is no hard and fast rule on 
ita proper length, in general a short story should be short enough that it can 
be read at one sitting. 









¿On the other hånd, the novel is a long prose narrative that takes many 
‘hours, even daps, to read. The most obvious differer 





then, between the 





novel and the short story is a matter of length. 


This matter -of length may itself point to other ‘differences For exam 
because of its length, the novel can encompass not only a single situation but 
many: situations. It may have different stories subsumed under t} maw 
narrative. It may create many different moods. The length of the novel also 

} st ample opportunities for richer chara 








allows the nov 





terization 





Tt is said that the novel is the most social of all the literary genres. This 
means that, more than any other type cf literature, the novel can provide a 
comprehensive depiction of .social realities. Its length provides a broad 
canvass that the novelist can use to portray a wide range of individual and 
social experiences. The novel, as many people are wont to say, 


whole society.” 





u miwor a 


‘The social orientation of the novel is best seen in the traditional novels, 
especially. the novels of the past century. For example, the novels of dune 
Austen provide us with a vivid portrayal of the English middie class in the 
early 19th century. You ere also probably familiar with some of the works of 
the English novelist Charles Dickens. His novels are often moving accou 
the harshness of life in Victorian England, when many poor peopl rel 
despite the new bounties offered by industrializatior. In the Philippines, the 
‘Rizal novels come to mind easily when we think of the connection between 
fiction and social reality. In -Africa, the novel has become the primary 

of life } 


dernization. 
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the inner world of its individual characters. Whi Ue this, distinction may be 
seen in many cases, it pays to know that : a distinction is also often 
blurred, especially in contemporary literature We n find many examples of 
short stories that dwell on social themes. Similarly, we can find many novels 
that pay no attent jon to the social context of the situation that it depicts, 





Because of the modern fondness for experimentation, both the short story 
and the novel have gone beyond the limits of their traditional forme, These 
days, we find an astonishing variety of novels and short stories. For example, 
we now even speak of fiction without plot--novels and short stories where 
nothing seems to be happening. There are also short stories that read like 
poetry. This module presents definitions of the povl and the short story, but 
keep in mind that such definitions can never embrace or explain al! the 
narratives that are labelled as such. In ather, words, there.will always be 


exceptions to the rule, 














The novel differs from the short story mainly in terms ofits length. The 
length of the novel, however, may also account for other differences 
between the novel and the short story. What are some of these differences?: 
Turn to page 124 for the ASAQ. 
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Fiction is a form òf narrative, Like other 
narratives it recounts a series of events: 
| The events that make up a narrative 
| ae Mot random or disconnected. They 
are ordered and interrelated, 
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Let us assume that one evening there 

was a “loud ” explosida' Manel td’ 
neighborhood ‘and. ‘a we alter, we tell a fiend 
re we going to relate “his incident? As 
t happened is not alw 








about what happened. How 
we all know, BiVing an account of 
ays an easy task, especially if the events are a little 
as-mixed ap, our listenor might keep butting in to 
pened first” This iaipbeg the need to establis? 
quence of events. To make a story out of the incident, 
-bronology of events mist ‘be clear yo ‘must establish the he 
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their chronological order. We start by recounting the first events, then the 
middle events, and finally the events that conclude the series. The story as 
told according to the time-sequence of the events is what a lot of people mear 





literary criticism, however, a distinction is drewn between ‘story’ and ‘plot’: 





.. story is the segu in wh vents occur as parts of a 
happening and plot is the sequence in which the author arranges 
(narrates or dramatizes) them, (Barnet, Berman, and Burto; 1971: 
83-84) 











To clarify the distinction further, here is E.M.:Forst farnous explanation 
7. 2 


(quoted in Pickering and Hoeper, 1981:13): 





We have defined a story as a narrative of events arranged in the 
time-sequence. A plot is also a narrative of events, the emphasis 
falling on causality. “Tke king died, and then the queen died of grief” , 
is a plot. The time-eequence is preserved, but the sense of causality 
overshadows it. Or again, “The queen died, no one knew why, until it 
was discovered thet it was through grief at the death of the king” 
This is a plot with mystery in it, a form capable of high development. 
it suspends the time-sequence, it moves as far away from the story as 
its limitations will allow. Consider the death of the queen. [fit isin a 
story we say: “And then?” If it is in a plot we ask: “Why?” 


ng 








The short story usually focuses on a single situation. The novel, on the 
other hand, can cover not only a single situation but many situations 
because of its length. It has a main story, but this story may subsume other 
stories, 


The short story usually tries to create a single moad or itapression. The 
novel, on the other hand, may create many different moods, 


The length of the novel also allows the novelist greater opportunities for 
richer characterization. 
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Just before sunrige, two men, one decidedly older than the 
other, arrived at the abandoned hous 


an Hidalgo Streot, 








At 10 o'clock, the younger man stepped out of the } 
“went to the corner store to make a phone c 


rouse and 
mall, 


At noon, a woman in black arrived at the abandoned houso, 


Thirty minutes later, she left with thè oldor tuna, 
$ Shortly after 4 in the afternoon, three policemen arrived in a 


i... Car, They patrolled the area for about half an hour, and 
f then left. 23 ; 


r 


ng? 


“The woman in black returned at past 8 in the 





ning. 
G A few minutes iater, the woman ran out of the house 


screaming. There was a loud explosion inside the nbandoned 
house. 


The police arrived shortly after the explosion. Inside the 
abandoned house, they found the dead body of the man who 
was ief behind. The woman in black was missing, 


In this reconstructed form, we already 
pres onplogical order. | 


id what hap 
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But do we already know why it happened? This is where plot comes in. Plot, 
as Pickering and Hepe (1981: 14) put it, “implies the controlling intel- 
ligence cf an author who has winnowed the'raw facts and incidents at his 
thin ordered and arranged them to suggest or expose their 





In plotting his story, the writer has to show not only what happened but why 
they happened, He has to-establish the relations among the various events 
that make up the story. For example: Is B connected to C? Is E connected to 
F? More often thar , the relation is causal: B causes C to happen, or F is 
c aused by EIF the events in our hypothetical story are causally related, the 
series of ev ents, may bei presented in this manner: 








(ASB capa ESF GH 








The pattern shows Sie event leading to the next: B happened because of A; C 
happened because of B; D happened because of C; and so on. Because a 
causal relation is established between the events, the story becomes not 
merely a ‘chronology of ev vents but a narrative that makes sense. 


j 


Plotting, However, is not only a matter af establishing the connection between 
the various events that make up the story. It is also a means of imposing 
order. Chronology--the sequence’ of events as ‘they happen in time-- 
represents order. However, it is not the only form of order that is possible in 
fiction. i Tags Naa VART 


Earlier, we said that plot is the sequerice in Which the author arranges the 
events in his narrative..In fiction works where the interest Lies in the events 
in themselves (this is the case “when: the most important thing is what 
happens in the story), the plot order will most likely bé chronological. In our 
hypothetical story, if what the author wanta to do is simply.to make the 
reader wonder what will happen after the two men occupied the abandoned 
house, he will probably follow a chronological plot order: 

a A-B-C-D-E-F-G-H 
However, if what he wants is to stress the significance or value of the events, 
he will most likely invert, the usual order, He can begin the story, for 
example, with the last ev ent in the series (the police. arrived and found the 
bady), in w hich ease the order will be. 


H-A-B-C-D-~E-F-G 
The plot order could also be: 


EELE eg Ae eng a 
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and things begin to happen. It is conflict which propels the plot forward. 








imately; the reader would be asking: “Y (pat does it ali mean?” What does 
the sto Aba us about the forces that impel men and women to act in certain 
ways? ¥ n can we a om i i 
satisfy this l; 
his a, By re-etru KAR ł 
ev uminate another. He can hi ighlig bisan event ae 
importance. He'can also foreshadow or gest later events, 
the dramatic range of thè narrative. Thus, pi ot i 
the si igniihitanea of the btory. 































At this point, we 





č makes things happen in a story? We can 


a of a traditional st 








Notice how most 





ng seckion OF 





segin. In the oper 
exposition, therauthor informs us of the facts that we need to know so that 
we can follow the plot. We are given information on the setting and time of 
the story. The ‘situation is established, and some of the characters are 
introduced. Usually, at this point, nothing is happening yet. 





$ 
And thenisomething takes place which disturbs the equilibrium. We come to 
that part of the story called complication, Here, the conflict is introduced 





What is conflict? Conflict is opposition, tension. We have conflict when the 
main character in the story is opposed. The conflict is external when the 
character is opposed by another person or by other forces outside herself 
(such as nature, society, or environment). On the other hand, we have 
internal conflict when the character struggles with an aspect of her 
personality, in which case the conflict is within herself. Sometimes, externa 
conflicts are but manifestations of the struggle going on within the character. 











As the complication develops, the conflict intensifies until the story reaches 
its climax (also.called crisis). This is the where the tension is most intense, 





and it represents the turning point of the plot. 
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| The plot structure that we have just d: 
! textbook explanations of plot. Howeve: 


tis finally resolved, 
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it is Rot unusual for critice and readers to disagree among themselves 
about the precise nature of the conflict... or about where the major " a ss 


crisis, ox turaing point, of the narrative actually occurs. Nor is there 








any special reason that the crisis should occur.at or near the middle +- ° 

b, ye . è H a KI F nG m 
of the plot... Exposition and complication can also be omitted in favor k 
of a plot that begins in medic res. á 


So, keep in mind that fiction lends itself to many kinda of plot. V 


\ 
y 


hatever plot srai 


is used, the important thing is that the plot be interesting and meaningful. 
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i 
In common usage, ‘plot’ is sometimes used synonymously with “story.” j 
Literary criticism, however, makes an important distinction between the 
two. How does plot differ from story? Turn to page 130 for-the ASAQ. 
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Were you able to differentiate plot from story? The distinction between 
story and plot is an important distinction that you s 

| when you analyze a piece of fiction: If the distinction is not yet clear to you, 
why don't you review the preceding section on plot before you continue 

| reading this module? 
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Character 





magine a classroom where there's not a single soul 
and you only have a: blackboard, a table, and 
several rows of desks” Can you imagine an event 
taking place in such a classroom? 





Unless nature intervenes (e.g., if an- earthquake 
; e), nothing is likely to happen in a 
classroom where there are only inanimate objec 
But bring in someone to this room and 2 


place. As they say, people 
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work? 






Characters in fiction may be classified in various ways. 


We can classify them mrami Aa to their role and importance in the 
story. 


There are characters who are primarily responsible for the major actions in 
the story. We call them the main characters. All others are secondary 
characters. The story focuses on one of the main characters. The events in 

the story are primarily connected to h ier situation. We can say the s 

revolves around this person who is cal e central or leading charac 








tory 





Tn oid narratives, the 
Such is the central character in ancient epics. Lahpang is the holy of the 
Ilocano epic known as Biag ai Lam-ang, while ago? the hero of The 
Iliad, the Greek epic about the Trojan War. The pro “gonis ts in classical : 
rapper tr agedies are algo called heroes. The hero is always 
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Nowadays, the term ‘hero’ is rarely used in connection with literature, and 
for an obvious reason. The iiral characters that we see in most 
contemporary fiction are no longer endow ed wilh the great virtues that we 
ome to associate with the hero ion of some 
le traits, but they are no longer the guirkor inary human beings that 
in traditional narratives. Most of them are ordinary mortals, and 
many have blemishes if their personality. And so, it is preferable to call them 
protagonists instead of heroes, and their opponents antagonists instead of 
villains. 























haracters may also be classified according to the complexity of 
heir characterization. : 


C. 
t 





In Aspects of the Novel, E.M. Forster introduced two terms--round and flat— 
which are now frequently used in connection with character. Flat characters 
are simple, one-dimensional characters. They represent a aingle dominant 
ait or characteristic and they remain eesentially unchanged throughout the 
story. Such is the character of Doha Victorina, the native woman in the Noli 
who keeps imitating the!‘language and manners. of the’. Spaniards. 
bana soars the novel, She is a comic representation of the colonized native. 


In contrast to rena kg Dona Victorina, round characters are complex and 
multidimensional. They exhibit a number of traits, and some of these traits 
may be conflicting. Because of their complicated personality, round 
characters cannot easily be pigeonholed. Such is the character cf Connie 
Escobar, the confused and difficult protagonist in Nick Joaquin's novel, The 
Woman Who Had Two. Navels. 


Characters may also be classified, According to. their role in 
advancing the plot. 


There are characters who make things ha) appen. They can alter the course of 
Eene, a and are primarily responsible for the conflict in the story, The plot 

vances largely because of them. We call them dynamic characters. In 
ONTE we have the static characters who do not effect changes in the 
story. Even when. they contribute to the action, they are not the primary 
agents of change. - 


Protagonists are usually dynamic characters, We see this, for example, in the 
care of Crisostomo Ibarra in the Noli. In the first part of the novel, Ibarra had 
just. arrived from Europe and was full of hope and enthusiasm for the 
improvement of his society. The novel progresses largely through his moves. , 
Ibarra tries to introduce reforms, and we see him get disillusioned as his 
are frustrated by colonial officials by corrupt m embere of the 
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` Now that we have an idea of the various types of characters 
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go on and ask: What does an author de to portray ? The 
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xplicit way of characterizin 
iu lor gives us an explicit commentary on a ¢ 
is us what, the character is like. ‘The dramatic mode, on the 
indirect and implicit. Instead of explicit statements, -we are given sce 
which we see the character speaking, acting, or thinking in certain wav 
he or she responds to & particular situation Through the speech, action, or 
thoughts of this character, we get to know what he or she is like. 
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i 
:an | Read the following excerpte from two works of fiction. In each of i 
rajts these excerpts, there is characterization. Can you tell which mode of Í 
auni characterization is employed? | 
nnie ` i 
The a f j 
2 k “By the way,” she said to Kate, “I know thore about you than TI let oy f 
:. atthe Theban. I know you smoke--at least from time to time, though youre  } 
: trying fo give it up--wliich is good news, becanse so do L Do you mind if { i 
a. NG i Soke now, would yow like one?’ she said to Kate. Kate shook her head. i 
Ka “Too bad,” Harriet said! ‘Tm at thé age Where pleasure covats for more 
: safety: Im only interested in u few more intense years anyway. I he | 

rse of ! also drink, imbibe caffeine, and consider animal fai essential to human 
: plot i endurance. That's why 1 decided I'd be glad to meet you, even thou gh Vd H 
va, in | decided Pd have to meet you even if I wasn’t glad; but Pin glad I waa glad. é 
n the l i 
is From Amanda Cross, An Imperfect Spy (New York: Ballantine, 1993) i 
unary i mina setae p, a i 
i t t 
i i 
i Missilin... was thin and her neck bones stood out like ridges. Her i 
| teeth protruded and she had a wart with a hair sprouting out of it on her 1 
{ “chin. The astrologer had said she would never marry, She didn't care a i i 
| She wanted nothing to do with men. i 
a I; i š a 
j i ; l ; 
| Frem Chitra Fertando, “Missilin,” H 
‘ | Sri Lanka (Hong Kong / Singapore / f 
f 
eh 
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in the first excerpt, the dramatic mode of characterization is employed. The 
author does not comment directly either on Harriet or on Kate, but we do 
get to know quite a lot sbout these two women through the dialogue, 
specifically through the statements made by Harriet. 










Harriet says g few things that she knows about Kate--that she smokes, she 
z ẹ likes coffee an en fatty foods. These are not exactly healthy 
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H 

H 

i 

i 

H 

| 

$ 

| 

Ko Vhat do these details tell us? That Kate is.a woman who is fond of 
what we might call the sensuous pleasures of life, even if she knows that 
these pleasures involve some risk. The dever thing about this indirect 

| characterization is that it reveals something not only about Kate but also 

; about Harriet--the pleasurés enjoyed by Kate are shared by Harriet 

} herself. Thus, through-what is said in the dialogue we get to know 

| something about the two women and the affinity that exists between them. 
i 

| 








Bat note that the dialogue is reveaiing not only for what it says but also for 
how it is said. Consider Harriet's language. Her way of saying things 
indicates that she is not an ordinary woman She is candid and articulate. 
When she speaks, we know that a certain intelligence is at work. 

In the second excerpt, we have an explicit mode of characteri 3 
Everything that we get to know about Missilin is given tous directly by the 
author through an explicit commentary. njas- x 








anit #od BAG IPIN. OT AG f 
In this excerpt, we see the most frequently used technique of expository 
characterization. Here, the author interrupts the narrative to comment on 
her character. The authorial, comment is in the form of statements about 
the physical appearance of Misailin (she is definitely not attractive), itis 
also in the form of statements about what's on her mind (she is not 
disturbed by the astrologer's prediction+—or so she thinks). | 
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Because it seema to be open to more possibilitics, the dramatic mode might 
appear to us aè a better method of characterization, Is it? Not always, There 
are instances when the use of the expository. mode isiwarranted.. For 
example, it is best to use it when a part of the: story calls for a summary 
statement about character, It can: also he put to good use when the author 
wants to stress, in clear terms, a point about a characters personality. 
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When we think of the setting of a stor 
think mostly in terms of place. However in 
its broadest sense, setting “encompasses 
both the physical locale that frames the 
action and the time of day or year, the 
climatic conditions, and the historical period 
during which the action takes place.” 
(Pickeri loeper, 1981: 37) 

















Consider the novel Killing Time in à Warm 
{ Place by Jose Dalisay, dr. This novel is 
‘al about a political activist during the time of 
Bah. Ferdinand Marcos. Ifwe are to describe the setting of this novel, we will have 

to consider not only the place where most of the events take plave (a 

Philippine city) bul also the period (the years of martial law), and what -tan sime the 
Holman and Harmon (1986: 465) call “the general environment of the ae = 
characters? (the dangerous “conditions during the ye: oe 
dictatorship}. ; 











3 Of mihtary 


Setting is often thought of as a rather insignificant ele 
especially when compared to plot or characterization. Thi 
many readers tend to consider setting as merely a backdrop to the events or 
incidents in the story. This is true of many short stories and nove tre 
the setting is only incidental. It is inserteil into the narrative simply to give 
the readers an idea of where the actions in the story are taking place. 


merit of fiction, 
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But in many works of fiction the betting is crucial. To illustrate this, let us 
consider the following excerpt from a contemporary American novel David 
Guterson’s Snow Fal ling on Cedars (New York: V. intage Books, 1995): 


Sen Piedro was an island of five thousand damp souls 


Amity Harbor, the island’s only town... wasan eccentric, rainy, 










d Í wind-beaten village, downtrodden and mildewed, the boards of its 
H buildings bleached and weathered, their drainpipes rusted a dull 
| orange. Its long, steep inclines lay broad and desolate; its highcutbed 
right | gutters swarmed, most wiater night, with travelling rain.... Rain, the 
Hara spirit of the place, patiently beat duwn everything man-made. On 
Ter winter evenings itroared in sheets against tiie pavements and made 
wits Amity Harbor invisible. ws Na : 
ithor j : 
ip 
dei moss covered and and vales of alfalfa, fo i, 
two and strawberries. 
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which slid beneath the shadows of the trees and past the bracken 


meadows..... The beaches glistened with smooth stones and sea foam. 
Two dozen coves and inlets, each with its pleasant muddle of 
of San Piedro, 


sailboats and sumuner homes, ran the circumfe 
an endless series of pristine anchorages. 


e 





is excerpt? Note that whai we have here is a rather 
f setting. This indicates that setting playe a 
the setting is described. It is not a 





What did you notice in 
jong and elaborate description o 
nificant role in the novel. Note also how 
aightforward description. 


o 


i 


oq 






co 


When the author writes that “San Piedro was an island of five thousand 
damp, souls,” he is not merely pointing to 2 locale; he is also trying to 
establish a connection between the placé and the peopte who inhabit it. We 
can already sense at this point that the lives of the inhabitants are 
determined to a large extent by the place--San Piedro is rainy, its 


inhabitants are “damp souls.” 
The setting evokes a sense of desolation, The place is isolated, old, and 
rundown. It appears static. But we are also told that San Piedro is a place of 
‘verdant beauty.” All over are fields of green, surrounded by hills covered 


with cedar trees, 





As the plot progresses, we get a clearer idea of how setting functions in the 
symbolic representation 


novel, It becomes not merely a physical place but a 

of a spiritual landscape where the good and the evil, the beautiful and the 
ugly, coexist. Love is born in this place, but so is hatred. It breeds prejudice, 
but also gives rise to kindness and respect. The setting then becomes a clue to 
the character of the people who figure in the novel. Ultimately, it becomes a 
device for bringing out what the author wants to say about his subject 
matter, how men and women stumble and fall, and how they redeem 


themselves. 





fe 


ATMOSPHERE PA Wi hye 


Pa Ts 5 3 ; aba 
\ f e Atmosphere is an aspect of fi n that is closely connected 19 
setting. In our discussion of Snow Falling on Cedos, we took note of 


mm 
a: 
how the setting evokes a sense of desolotion. Thi 











k of ite atmosphere of the novel. 
Atmosphere Is the moed or feeling that pervades a Ikerery We ik 
| When we say that a perticular novel is light and cheerful, or somber 
gray, we are referring to its al mosphere. This aimosphere is 









éliclied by the setting, but atmosphere n 
ii r example, c í 


in aimospne 





her elements of 
bute to the 
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a novel or short story. 
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Hugis often thought of asa backdrop for the action in the story. This, 
however, is not its only function. Could you cite two other uses of setting? 
Turn to page 138 for the ASAG. 
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When they are asked to identify who is 
recounting the events in a piece of 
fiction, students usually point to the 
author. This answer is not quite 
cofrect. 


Hi 


In the study of fiction, we differentiate 
| the author from the narrator. The 
| author is the person who wrote 
the short story or the novel. The 
narrator is the person who is 
recounting the events in the novel 
or short story. lt is important’ to 
| make this distinction because “The 
AUTHOR OR NARRATOR? | story is rarely told by the artist 
| speaking in his own personality; 
| usually itis told through 
! aye and mind 
| Burto, 1971: 8 
| 

| 

| 









This is ISABEL ALLENDE, a writer from 
chi was the one who wrote 
of th Did you see 


assumed 


ran, and 
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detect that the person who is narrating the atery-is certeinly not the author 


but a character who is somehow involved in the story that she is relating. It 


is only toward the end that the identity of this narrator is fully revealed, 
when the reader finds out that the narrator is the granddaughter of the 
novel's protagonist, Clara—a mysterious woman who can foretell the future. 


Since every work of fiction must have a narrator to recount the events that 
make up the story, the narrator is obviously'an i important element of fiction. 
When we speak of the story's point of view, itis the narrator that we are 
talking about. 


Point of view refers to two things: (1) the person who is narrsting 
the events in a story, and (2) the position of that narrator in relation 
to the events that he or she is recounting, 


Paint of view may be classified either into first-person or third-person point of 
view. In a story written in the first-person point of view, we have what is 
called an “narrator. This HALAK may be a first-person observer, as 
in this example: pe 
As I said, the widowhood was successful for more than a decade. 
Then suddenly it was noticed that Aunt Caroline was pregnant and 
in due course she gave birth--to a third daughter. At last the village 
found a new subject for gossip... At first my mother had nothing to do 
with her. Only my grandmother, like a true mother, said not a word 
of censure or in defence, but as if it were the most matter-of-fact 
thing took up the nursing of her daughter's fatherless child. 


From Jinadasa Vijayatunga, “The ‘Awful Lal in Jasmine 2. 
Gooneratne, ed., Stories from Sri Lanka (Hong Kong Singapore i 
Kuala Lumpur: Heinemann Asia, 19 79) : 
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L Setting ci can be used to create atmosphere. 
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2. itean also be used to raveal chiaficter. 
“ via! : . 

sa big Ke? af you were sables to cite thiese two other uses of setting If 

n chafacterization and the creation of Atmosphere are not 

y don’t you review our analysis of the setting in Snow 
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In the first-person observer point of view, the narrator plays only 

role in the story. She may not even be involved in any of the e 

2 Y the narrator is a major character, th i 

sce thie in the following 
is Lae protagonist himself : 










In the year nineteen hundred and nineteen I was a young clerk in the 
er Company at Umur u. To be a clerk in those etobea 
minister today... Like all Progressive young riven ] Joined the Afric 
Club. We Played tennis ang bilbards, Every year we played a 
tourcament with the European Club. But I waa less conce 
that. What I liked was the Saturday night dances. Women were 
surplus. Not all the Waw-waw women you see in townships today but 
beautiful things like this, 












with 





From Chinua Athebe; "Uncle Ben's Choice” in Girls at War and 
Other Stories (London / Ibadan / N airobi: Heinemann. 1972) 


The first-person ‘point of view ‘is often employed when the writer wants to 
establish a sense ‘of immediacy or closeness, A Story written in this point of 
view has the sound and feel of a story that is being told by someone who js 
right before us. Thus, it can strike an intimate note. Readers can easily warrn 
up toa narrator who seems to be directly add ressing them. 


However, the first-person point of view has its limitations. Because the sto 
is told by a character acting as: narrator, what the story can encompass ig 
necessarily limited. to what that character knows ‘or can know. Such a 
narrator cannot speak of eventa that he has not experienced or heard about, 
He or she cannot talk about things that he is incapable of knowing, The 
human limitationg and personal imperfections of the narrator limit the range 
of the human experience that his narrative can cover. 


















Writers who want their stories: to cover a broad spectrum of events and 
experience usually use ithe third-person omniscient poi 
~ which the narrator is nota character in the story. The omnis 
like a God who is capable of 1 lowing every seribe all 
Situations and narrate all events. She is not limited to the external 
appearances and actions of the characters—she can also describe their 
thoughts and feelings, 
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You can see the omniscience of such a narrator in the following excerpt from 
One Hundred Years of: Solitude (New York: Avon Books, 1971), the most 
nmous novel of Nobel Prize winner Gabriel Garad Marquez of Colombia: 





Aureliano, the first human being to be bora in Macendo. would be 
years in March. He was silent and withdrawn. He had wept in his 
mother's womb and had been born with his eyes open. As they were 
cutting the umbilical cord, he moved bis head from side to side, 
taking in the things in the room and examining the faces of the 
people with a fearless curiosity. Then, indifferent to those who came 
close to look at him, he kept his attention concentrated on the palm 
roof, which looked as if it were about to collapse under the 
iremendous pressure of the rain. Urdula did not remember the 
intensity of that look again until one day-when little Aureliano, at 
the ace of three, went into the kitchen at the moment she was tak 
a pot of boiling soup from the stove and putting it on the table. The 
child. perplexed. said from the doorway. “it's going to spill.” The pot 
wasdirmly placed in the center of the-table, but just as soon as the 
child made his announcement, it began an unmistakable movement 
toward the edge, as if f impelled by some inner dynamusm, and it fell 
and broke on the Door. Ursula, alarmed, told her husband about the 
episode, but he interpreted it as a patural, ,phenomenon. That was the 
way he always was alien to the existence ‘of his sons, partly because 
he considered childhood as a period of mental insufficiency, and. 
partly because he was always too absorbed in his fantastic 
speculations. j te 











Notice how the narrator moves from one time to another, from past situations 
to the present. Notice. too. how he is able to describe the feelings and 
thoughts of his characters, and even the gestures of a eig not yet born. 


get 


The omniscient’ narrator of Gabiiel: Garcia Marabesis novel presents a 


panoramic view of the history of a family across several generations. This 


history is seen from a multiple perspective, with the narrator entering the 
mind of different characters as they view phe various events from their own 
vantage points. 


A different type of omhibcient point of view, may,be seen, however, in novels 
and short stories where the narrator chooses' a character and presents the 
events as these are seen and regarded by that particular character (who may 
or may not be directly involved in the events). This is called the limited 
omniscient point of view. Does: it strike“ you as similar to the first-person 
point of view? They, are similar in.so far :as they are both restricted to 
situations and events which can be seen and known by one character. 











However, do take note of their difference. In the first-person narrative, the, 
character is the narrator herself and she directly addresses the reader. In the 





third-person omniscient story, on the other hand, the telling of the story is 
not done by the character but by the narrator who enters his or her 
jousness. 
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Here are excerpts fom three'worke of fiction: Identify the point of 


o 


view used in each of these exberpts. The ASAQ is on page 142, 





















{i t Celestine Fabin, “ju. o 
o bad a farm dhout 30 miles east of 
“You came all the way on a night hhe this just to hear ma talk?” 
I asked, 
‘Tve seca no Filipino for so many years now,” he answered 
quickiy... alaga i 
LA 
i S,Y La | ANET GIF i 3 
maS kid ; 
[2] “Well, she must have hadai ghimare, that’s ali,” the merchant 


said, chuckling. “Tm sure of if.” 

At this remark Elay cried even more! “Í felt a warm hand 
caressing my-my--my cheeks,” she said sobbing. “A warm hand, I 
swear,” she said again, remembering how it had ceached out for her 
in the dark, searchingly, burning with a need to find some pre 
treasure which, she was Berta of it how, she alone possessed, For 
how could it be that they should force her to tell them? “Someone,” 
the word was like a husp in her heart—"someone wanted me.” she 















said to herself, ` 
[3] The next day, before the men returned to the mounta ins, Isaw 


Max and Nida under the enchanted jackfruit tree. Max bad his right 
: | ear against Nida's stomach, while Nida stroked his head Max was 
, happy. I had to shake my:head in wonder at how life poked fun at 
Max. He went to America to be a famous boxer, and he drove a rab 
and never found fame. He returned to ihe Philippines to marry the 


sweet and passive Filipino of his dreams, but he fell in love with 


Nida, a woman witha p ax and Nida were childless, and now 
life presented them with a Japanese soldier's bastard. But they 








accepted wha. life offered them, welcomed it. with mind-boggling joy. 
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11]. The first excerpt, from “The Scent of Apol 
en in the first-person parii 
directly involved in the event thet 

























rpt is from “A Warm Hand” by NVM Go 
point of view is limited omniscient. Th d-persen 
. the consciousness of the character Elay and views 
her perspective. 


iz 








oe" 


{3} The third excerpt is from “Doe's Crucifixion” bu Cecilia Man 
Brainard. The point of view is first-person observer. The 
narrator is not part of the actions being described 
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Congrats if you were able to get the right answers! By the way, th 
from which the excerpts were taken are ali in the collection Fiction by 
pinos in America, edited by Cecilia Manguerra Brainard (Quezon City: 
New Day Publishers, 1993). 
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The evaluation of fiction 


We cannot be informed readers of fiction unless we know the tools or devices 
manipulated by writers to develop their stories: In the preceding section, we 
discussed the various elements of fiction and pointed out that it is necessary 
to look into each of these elements wheh we do literary analysis. Our success 
in understanding a short story or a novel depends to a large extent an our 
familiarity with how these elements are used by a writer to accomplish the 
purpose that informs his work. à l 





Literar; analysis, as we have already eaid, involves breaking a work inte 
component parts. But it also involves seeing how the various parts connect to 
each other and 
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then, we should clarify how each part functions 
en we do this, we assume initially that the work 

that it is complete in itself Our 
course bevineorrect. Whew closely analyzed, a part 


Imanelyzing a piece of fiction 
in relation te the whole. Wh 


























lar wor 
itself to be incomplete or fragmented, Jacking unity and coherer 





te 





: unityand completentss of the work are best évaluated in relation to its 
e. To understand this, we should Grst differentiate theme from sub 









story or novel has a subject matter. The subject matter of a 
what it is all about. Consider a short story which port 
dealings and other similar practices at City Halll What could be ita ș 
matter? Its subject matter could be corruption in government, 














Once we have determined’ the subject matter, the next question to ask is: 
What is the author saying about his or her subject matter? In asking this, we 
are already clarifying the theme, The theme of the work is the author's 
general statement on his or her subject matter. In the example given 
above, the theme could be the idea thet power in'government corrupts. li 
could also be the idea that corruption in government is but a specific instance 
of a general culture of corruption in the country. 








The theme is an organizing idea because it is the idea that determines what 
has to be included and what has to be excluded. The author ine 
which is necessary forthe development of her theme, and e 
which is not relevant to thie theme. Far example 
given time, y 

situations, Wi 
















ple undergo meny experiences 









all of these have a place in a short start'or a 
fiction writer cannot, of course, include everything. Space limitati 
force her to be selective. But the theme that she chose: Ie} 

} of her char H 
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You are probably wondering if every Little detail has to be relevant to the 
theme of the story, Such is not really the case. There are, for sei what 
we cell textural details 3 

develapment cf 
various ele 
the story m 
still be justified re terms of what they scriteibits to making i 
appear real or life-like. Details about a character may ak not 
connection to the theme, but again they may be necessary to enrich the 
characterization of that character. Seemingly irrelevant deta ng of plot inay be 
ecessary to establish the conditions that can make the plot move. 
































Literary analysis le frequently identified with the formalist approach. This is 
so because the close analysis of literary wo rks demands meticulo i 
to the various aspects of literary form and, of all the critical approacl 
formalism seems to offer the most rigorous method for doing this Although 
the treatment of the, analysis of fiction, in this module is formalist in 
orientation, you should, not interpret this to mean that the formalist 
approach is the only appivach that you can apply. The analyais of character, 
for example; does not. have to be confined. to ithe siudy of modes of 
characterization or even to the classification of characters. In our-time, some 

of the most exciting interpretations of character in fiction are bony done by 
os who use the feminist approach. 









he formnlist eporoach i8 privileged in this module, it is so only because 

study of literary work requires sensitivity to the form of that work, and it 
formalism which best supplies the kind of ear thet is needed in order 
© develop this Sensitivity, 
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Summary 


In this module, we studied how to analyze a work of fiction by considering it 
in terms of its elements: plot, character, setting, and point of view. The 
interpretation of novels and short stories require ‘an understanding of the 
conventions that govern the use of. theses elements) More often than not, 















bier analysis ds: formalist analysis, and so the discussion in this module is 
decidedly formalist in orientation. Other critical appro 15, however, can be 


used. Itis in fact advisable to supplement formabst analysis with the insights 
that can be drawn using other approaches. Such an eclectic approach us likely 
to yield a richer interpretation of the literary work. 
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i 

On the following pages is the complete text of a short story, “The Visitation | 
of the Gods” by Gilda Cordero Fernando, Analyze this story-in terms of its i 
plot, characterization, setiing, and point of view. Consider the following | 
i 





guide questions, but do not restrict your ahalysis'to these. 


it 
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IB wi Fatis the conflictiin the story? Is. it internal, external, or a 
combination of the two? How is this conflict expressed? How is it 
resolved? 

2. What are the events that make up the plot? How are they. organized or 
structured in the story? 

3. Ts the plot traditional? Can it be described in terms of its exposition, 
complication, climax, falling action, and resolution? 

Is the plot unified? Are the events interrelated? 


CHARACTERIZATION 


1. Whois the protagonist: in the story? Who are the antagonists? How are 
they characterized? 

Are the characters round or flat, dynamic or static? 

What techniques of characterization are employed by the author? What 
do you think of her use of thesé techniques? 

4. Is the protagonist a credible character? 


SETTING 


1. What is the setting of the story? Is there an elaborate description of this 
‘setting? 

2. What is the use of setting in this story? Is it merely a backdrop to the 
action? If it has other uses., what are these?. 

3. What is the atmosphere of the story? Does the setting contribute to the 
creation of this atmosphere? 


POINT OF VIEW 

1. Whatis the point of view? Is this used consistently in the story? 

What is the relation of the narrator to the events in the stay? Does the 
narrator comment on LAYA situation? ? 


appropriate? Do you think another 
sed? 
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ai” THE VISITATION OF THE GODS 


Gilda Corders-Fernando 








The letter announcing the visitatión (a yearly descent upon the school by the 
superintendent, the district supervisors and ‘the division supervisors for “purposes of 
inspection and evaluation’) had Leen delivered in the morning by a sleepy ago to 
‘the principal. The party was, the attached circular revealed at a hurried glance, now 
at Pagkabuhay, would be in Mapili by lunchtime, and barring typhoons. Hoa. 
volcanic eruptions and other acts of God, would be upon Pugad Lawin by afternoon 
















Consequently, after the fi eriod, all the morning cl: were dsmis 
The Home Economics building, where the fourteen visiting school officials were to be 
housed, became the hub of a general cleaning. Long-handled brooms ravished the 
homes of peaceful spiders from s eams and trausoms, the capiz of the windows 
were. scrubbed to an eggshell whiteness, and the floors became mirrors alter 
assiduous bouts with husk and candlewax. Open wood boxes of Coronas largus were 
scattered within convenient reach of the carved sofa, the Vienna chairs and th 
ack. The sink, too, had been repaired and the spent bulbs repla akan a 
bic lock. of ice with patches of sawdust rested in the hollow of the small unpainted 
icebox. There was a brief discussion on whether (oe French soap poster behind the 
kitchen door was to go or stayiit depicted a trio of langorous nymphs in various 
stages of deshabille recliaing upon a scroll bearing the legend Parfumerig et 
Savoneris but the woodworking instructer remembered that it had heen put there to 
cover a rotting jagged hold--and the nymphs had stayed 



































The base of the Qagpole, tom bad been cemented and the old pan piven a 





whitewash. The bare grounds were, within the remarkable spac of tao hotio, 
traustor Potted blooms were si!l coping ta 
through the gate by wh elbarvow anu ba Buried deep in the se 

or could tell thar, puch gorgeous, spec imens were potted, or that they had 
merely been borros i ing houses for the visitation? Every school 
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Marvelous, but the supervisors were expecting 
3 year there was the bougainvillea. 







































body had been divided into four working 
first, gror ini s. Divinagracia, the harassed Home 
mg structor, and some of the less attractive lady teachers, were banished to 
he e kitchen to prepare the menu: it consisted of a 14-lb. suckling pig, macaroni soup, 
cken salad, baked Japu-lapu, morcon, leche flan, and ice cream, the 
fatal cost of which had already been deducted from the teachers’ pay envelopes. Far 
be it to be said that Pugad Lawin was lacking in generosity, chann or good tango 
sl Visitation was, after all,-99% impression--and Mr. Olbes, the principal, had 
promised to remember the teachers’ cooperation in that regard in the efficiency 
reports. 






























The teachers of Group Two had heeft assigned to procure the beddings : 
dishes to be used for the supper. In true bureaucratic fashion they had relegate 
assignment to their students, who in turn had Ke ded their neighbors’ homes of 





cots, pillows, and sleeping mats, ` The only bed p perly belonging to the Home 
Economics Building was a foutposter with a canopy and the superintendent was to 
be given the honor of slumbering upon it. Hence it was endowed with the grandest 
of the sleeping mats, two sizes large, but interwoven with a detailed map of the 
archipelago. Nestling against the headboard was a quartet of the principal's wife's 
heart-shaped pillows—two kard ones and two soft ones--Group Two being uncertain 
of the sleeping preferences of division beads. 


“Structuring the Rooms” was the responsibility of the third group. It consisted 
in the construction (hurriedly) of graphs, charts, and other visual aids, There was a 
scurrying to complete unfinished lesson plans ana correct neglected theme books: 
precipitate trips from bookstand to broom closet in a last desperate attempt to keep 
out of sight the dirty spelling booklets of a preceding generation, unfinished projects 
and assorted rags—the key layer conveniently “lost” among the folds of Mrs. Olbes' 
(the principal’s wife’s) balloon skirt. 


All year round the classroom walls had been unpérturbably blank. Now they 
were, like the grounds, miraculously abloom-—with cariolina illustrations of Parsing, 
Amitosis Cell Division and the Evolution of the Filipina Dress--thanks te the Group 
Two leader, Mr. Buenatior (Industrial Arts) who, forsaken, sat huached over a 
rainfall graph. The distaff side of Group Two were cither practising tango steps or 
clustered around a vacationing teacher who had taken edvantage of her pail 
y leave to make a mysterious trip to Hongkong and h ad now returned with a 
e array of goods for sula. 
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The rowdiesi freshman boys composed the fourth and discriminated group. 
Under the stewardship of Miss Noel (English), they had, for the past twe days been 
Landscaping the Premises,” an assignment ch, true to its appellation, co l 
in the removal of all unsightly objects from the landscape. That the dirty asgigament 
had not fallen on the hefty Mr. De Dios (Physics) or the crafty Mr. Baz (National 
Language), both of whom were now hanging curtairs, Sy not surprise Mise Noel. 
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town gate since morning, came panting down the road but' was outdistar 
‘vehicles. The principal, stil in undershirt and drawers, shaving his jowls by the 
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ER 
“We are such a fashionable group, Mis Noel had joked once at a faculty 
meeting. “If only cur reading could also be in fashion!"—-which statement cbtained 
for her the i ire of the only two teachers left talking to her. That Miss Noel spent her 
vacations taking a summer course for teachers 3 in Manila paden matters even worse-— 
for Mr. Olbes believed that the } 
purpose of showing the 
gave Mr. Olb 

















Miss Noel, on the other hand, the ught utterly unbecoming and disgusting the 
manner in which the principal’ 's wife praised a teacher's new purse or s 
pretty, where can I get 4 exaciiy like it?’-—a heavy-handed and graceless 
the way she had of announcing well in a ice, birthdays and baptisms io h 
(in other words, “Prepare!”) The lady. teachars were fi 
“invited” to the pri house to make a speci 
cken or clean the silverware. But t nly was much less than cx 
the vocational staff--the Woodworking instructor who was detailed te do ali 
painting and repair work on the principal's house, the Poultry instructor whose stock 
of legherns was depleted after every party of the Olbeses, and the Automotive 
instructor who was forever being detailed behind the wheel of the princij Je 
and Miss Noel had come to take it im stride as one of the hazards of the profession 
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But today dentally meeting in the lavate a distressed Mrs. Olbes had 
appealed to l for help with her placket zipper, after which she brought out a 
bottle of lotion and proceeded fo douse the English teacher gratefully with it. Fresh 
from the trash pits, Miss Noel, with supreme effort, resisted from making an 
untoward observation--and friendship was restored on the amicable note of a stuck 
zipper. 




















At 1:30, the superintendent's car and the weapons carrier containing the 
supervisors drove through the town arch of Pugad Lawin. A runner, posted at the 
ed hy the 








window, first sighted the approaching party. Instantly, the room was in a hustle. 
Grimy socks, Forma 137's and a half bottle of beer found their way into Mr. Othes 





"desk drawer. A sophomore breezed down the corridor holding aloft a newly-pressed 


barong on a wire hanger. Behind the closet door, Mrs. Olbes wriggled determinedly 
into her corset. 





The welcoming committee was waiting on the stone steps when the visitors 
alighted. lt being Flag Day, the male instructors were attived in barong, the women 
in red, white or blue dresses in obedience lo the principal's circular. The Social 
Studies teacher, hurrying down the steps to present the sampayuita garlands, 
tripped upon an unexpected pot of borrowed bougainvillea. Peeping from an upstairs 
windows, the kitchen group noted that there were ouly twelve arrivals. Later it was 
brought out that the National Language Supervisor had gotten a severe stomach 
cramp and had to be left at the Health Center; that Miss Santos (PE) and Mr. del 
Rosario (Military Tactics) and eloped at dawn. 





Four ae of hands fought for the singular honor of wrenching ohen the car 
door, and Mr. 2 7 rged into th He was brown as a 
Mr Kinana pk t P 
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towards Mr. Alaya minus Fi cuff link, “Co nipa 


wd o!” boomed the Superintendent with 
outstretched arms.” mia 





berg ajrihe apui aT Ma's? 


“Compañero” echocd Mr. Olbes, They embraced darkly. 


There was a great to-do in the weapons carrier. The academic supervisor's 
pabaon of live crabs from Mapili had gotten entangled with the kamalay in the Home 
Economics supervisor's basket. The disttict supervisor had mislaid his left shoe 
among the squawking ‘chickens and someone had stepped on the puloseco. There 
were overnight bags ‘aiid “reed baskets’ to ‘ucload’ bundles of perishable and 
unperishable going-away gifts. (The Home Economics staffs dilemma: sans ice box, 
bow to preserve all the food till the Hext morning.) A ‘safari of Pugad Lawin 
instructors lent their Shoulders gallantly to the occasion. 


Vaiuly, Miss Noel’searched in the ‘erdivd for the old Language Arts supervisor. 
AU the years she bad been in Pugad Lawin, Mr. Ampil had come: in him there was 
no sickening’ bureaticracy, none of the elf importance and pettiness that often 
characterized the small public official, He Was dedicated to the Service of education, 
had grown old init. He was abgut the finast man Miss Noel had ever known. 








How ofteh had the temporary teachers han 18 Gourt the favor of their supervisors 
with lavish. gifts of Sweets, de hilo, portfolids And what-not, hoping that they would 
be given a favorable recommendation! ‘A permanent position fpr the highest bidder. 
But Miss Noel herself had never experienced this rignarole-she had passed her 
exams and had been recommended to the first Vacancy by Mr. Ampil without having 
uttered a word of flattery or given a single gift. It was ironic that even in education, 
you found the highest and the meanest forms of men. 


Through the crowd came a tall unfamiliak Siguro ioa loose coat, a triad of peas 
leaking in his pocket. Under the brave nose, the chin had receded like a gray hermit 
crab upon the coming of a great wave. “Mi oel, I presume?” said the stranger. 








The English ‘teacher nodded. “I am ‘the new English supervisor —Sawit ig the 


nanie.” The tall man shook her hand warmly. | 


“Did you have a good trip, Sir?” 

Mr. Sawit made a face. “Terrible” ' 

Miss Noel laughed. “Shall I show you to your quarters? You must be tired.” 
mi jiz eparkhgesd kaa Get o "FR H 


“Yes, indeed.” said Mr. Sawit! “Td like'to freshen’ up. “And do ske'that someone 

takes care of my orchids! or my wife will skin me alive.” d 

Tri > Seritnried me tba E E nai i jo 

The new English supervisor gathered his pbrifolios Ana Miss Noel picked up the 

heavy load of orchids. Silently, they walked down the corridor of the Home 
Economics building, hunter and laden Indian guide. 7 


“T trust nothing's the matter with Mr. Ampil, Sir?” ~ 





n you haven't heard? ‘The old fool broke a collar bone.. He's dead.” 
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“You see, he insisted on doing all the duties expected ‘of him--he'd be ahead of 
the school we were vise t NG felt we ware: oe on ire roa ad. He'd go hy 









ind, that muddy helihole, he slipped cn the 





y to the godforsaken i 
--apd well, that’s it.” 


“How horrible.” 





“Fu 





thing is- they had to pass the hat around to . lt turned 
out the fellow was poor as a churchmeuse. You'd think, why this old fool had beon 
meg: -three years in the service. Never a day absent. Never a day late. Never told a 
lie. You'd think at leas: hèd get a decent burial--but he hadn't reached 65 and 
wasn't going to get a cent he wasn't working for. Well, anyway, that's a thorn off 
your side.” 








Li 


Miss Noo! wrinkled her brow, puzaed. 





“L thought all teachers hated strict supervisors,” Mr, Sawit elucidated, “Didn't 
you all quake for your life when Mr. Ampil was there waiting at the door cf the 
classroom even before you opened it with your key?” 





nG 


said Mis 





‘Feared him, yes Noel. “But also re: spected and admired him for 
what he stood for.” i me 

Mr, Sawit shook his head smiling. “So that's how the wind blows,” ‘he said, 
seratel ning, a speck of dust off his earlobe, 


fiss Noel deposited ‘the supervisor's orchids in the corridor. They had reached 
the reconverted classroom that Mr. Sawit was to occupy with two others. 





“You must be kind to us poor #Wpervisors,” said Mr. Sawit as Miss Noel took a 
cake of soap and a towel from the press. “The thing we go through!” Meticulously, 
Mr. Sawit peeled back his shirt sleeves to expose his pale hairless wrists. “At 
<abuhay, Miss What's-her-name, the grammar teacher, beld a demonstration 
under the mango trees. Quite impressive, and modern; but the class had been 
so well rehearsed that they were reciting like machine guns. J think it's some kind of 
a cade they have, like if the studeut knows the answer h to raise his left nara 
end if he doesn't he is to raise his right, something to that effect.” Mr. Savit reeched 
for the towel hanging on Miss Noel's ann. 
















“What I nean to say is, hell, what's ihe use of going through all that palabas? 
s Į always say,” Mr. Sawit raised bis arm and pumped it vigorously in the air, “let's 
heaxt of what matters!” = 
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Jooked up with i 








get into the root of problems!” 
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believe 





Asur said, “I mean. the da 
d of tango will not solve!” 





came up ts 





1is dripping í 






y joking.” 






Yar ug, Miss Noel entered 1-B follo 


LINE ur 









in a while they glanced apprehensively t 
chair, straight as a bamboo. But as the O 
the boys launched into the recitation w 

i + a. sea of prepositions, using the Orai A 





cach Method: 





“I live in a barrio. 
“I live in a town. 
LI 
4 live in Pugad Lawin. 
g! 
“I live on a street, 


“TI live on Calle Real. H. 


Mr. Sawit scribbled busily on his pad. 





er 1 
back of the building 


Triumaphantly, Miss Noel ended the period with a trip to the 
s and were putting 


_ where the students had constru d a home-made printing p 
out their first school paper. . recta 





rest of the building took exactly half an hour. It was 
rts of the school (except 
upon and stood gaping 
ea received such a 


The inspection of the 
characterized by a steering away from the less presentable pa 
for the Industrial Arts supervisor who, unwatched, had come 
at the French soap poster). The twenty-three strains of bougainvill 
chorus of praise and request for cuttings that the poor teachers were nonplussed on 
how to meet them without endangering life and limb from their rightful owners. The 
Academis supervisor commented upon the ‘surprisingly fresh appearance of the 
Amitosis chart and this was of course followed by a ripple of nervous laughter, Mr. 
Sawit inquired softly of Miss Noel what the town’s cottage industry was, upon 


instructions of his uncle, the supervisor. 





“Buntal hats,” said Miss Neel. , 






the puests s 
was indeed an 
aton vied with 


The tour ended upon the sound of the dinner bell and a 
down to supper. The table, lorded over by a stuffed Bontuc eagle, 
impressive sight. The flowered soup plates borrowed from Mrs. Vai 


Mrs. de los Santos bone china. Mrs. Alejandro's willoware server rivalled but could 
J 
iot qui i s blossomed 
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dishes; there were second helpings and many request for toothpicks. Oa either side 

dof Mr. Alava, during the course of the meal, stood Miss Rosales and Mrs. Olbes, the 

former fanning him, the latter boning the lapu-lapu on his plate. The rest of the 

Pugad Lawin teachers, previously fed on hopia and coke, acted as waitresses. Neyer 
ch, and the 

y Towards the end of th 

rere he 












leve 
















out of r 





up ts 





supervi 
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1, Wir. Alava 
could purchase some bunial hats. 
industry right here in Pugad Lawin. 
, the: principal: said, not for" sale! fo colleagues. The 
his head and said he insisted on paying, and brought out his 
pon which the principal was so oifended he would not continue eating. At 
the superintendent said, all right, comparero, give me one or two hats, but the 
5 head and ordered his alarmed teachers to round up fifty; and the 




























+ upon the wings of the 





dinner t ed the Social Hour. The hosts and the 
s repaired to the sala where a rondalla of high school boys were playing an 
unated rendit “Merry Widows” behind the hatrack.' There was a concerted 
aching for open cigar boxes and presently the room was clouded with acrid black 
smoke. Mr. Obles took Miss Nacl firmly by the elbow and steered her towards Mr 
Alava who,'deep jf a cigar, sat wide legged on the catved sofa. “Mr. Superintendent,” 
said the principal. “This is Miss Nocl, our Enelish teacher. She would be greatly 
honored if you open the dance with her.’ 











re 





upa a 
| Compañero 
> Rowers." 





twinkled the principal, “i did not'know Pugad Lawin grew such 





"| exquis 


, | Miss Noel smiied thinly. Mr, Alava's terpsichorean knowledge had never 
silding E | advanced beyond a bumbling waltz, They rocked, gyrated, stumbled, recovered, 


putting tolled back into the center, amid a wave of teasing and applause. To cach of the 
supervisors, in turn, the principal presented a pretty instructor, while the rest, 
unattractive or painfully shy, and therefore unfit offering to-the gods, were left to 
It was t tend for themselves. The first number was followed by others in three-quarter time 
_ (except a and Miss Noel danced most of them with Mr. Sawit. 
l gaping E ae ` . roe: 
å suth a | ck, the district supervisor suggested that they all drive to tha next 
assed on | town. where the fiesta was being celebrated with a big dance in the plaza. 
ecs. The prettier lady teachers were drafted and the automotive instructor was ordered 
> of the behind the wheel of the weapons carrier. Miss Noel remained behind together with 
ster, Mr. Mrs. Divinagracia and the Home Economics staff, pleading a headache. Gracivusiy, 
as, tipon Mr. Sawit also remained behind, 









At ten ot 











As Miss Noel repaired to the kitchen, Mr. Sawit followed her. “The principal 
telis me you are quite beadstrong, Miss Noel,” he said: “But then I don't put much 
stock uy what principals say.” j 


maa in eR 














uat I a . ‘ : . 
adued. an i Miss Noel emptied the ashtrays in the trash can! “If he méant why I refused to 
died w | | dance with Mr. Lucban... H. ) à 
shin t 
| What 
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Miss N foal locked into Mr. Sawit’s aya steadily. “Do you want my frank opinion, 


“Yes, of course.” 


“Well, I think it's all ẹ far 





“That's what I've heard 


“Isn’t.it obvious? You announce a wl 
clean the schoolhouse, tuck the trash in the drawers, bring out ou 
fi cui the red c 
everyday 















gS: 





“Oh, we know that.” 





“That's what I mean---we know that you know.. And you know that we kr 


that you know.” 
s 
Mr. Sawit gave out am embarrassed laugh. “Come now, isn’t that putiing it a 
trifle strongly 








“No,” replied Miss Noel. “In fact, I overheard one of your compani 
while ago that if our lechon were crisper. than that of the preceding s 
pabaon were more lavish, we would get a higher efficiency rating.” 





“Of course be was merely joking. I see what Mr. Olbes meant about your being 
stubborn.” 


“And what about one supervisor, an acquaintance of yours, I know, who used to 
come just before the town festa and assign us the Col! owing items: § chickens, 150 
eggs. 2 goats, 12 leche flans. I know the list by heari:'-I was assigned the checker.” 


“There are a few miserable exceptions...” 


“What about the sweepstakes agent supervisor who makes 'a ticket of the 
teacher's clearance for the withdrawal of his pay? How do you explain 





ir. Sawit shook his head as if to clear it. 


Sir, during the five years that Ive taught, I've done my best to live up te my 
ideals. Yet I please nobody. It’s the same old narrow-sonformism a: Vor-cur 
What matters is not how well one teaches but how well one has learned the act 
pleasing the powers-that-be and it’s the same all the way up.” 





Mr. Sawit thew his cigar out of the window in an are. “So you want to change 
the world. Wee been in the service a long time, Miss Noel. Seventeen yeare. This bald 
spot on my head was caused mostly by new teachers like you who want te act the 
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“How are you so sure?” asked Miss Noel narrow! 








so They all do, There are thousands of teachers. Theyre mostly disillusioned but 
they go on teaching--it's the only place for a woman to go.” 














“There will be a reclassification sexi month,” 
out to get you--he can, too, on grounds of insubordination, you know that. But I'm 
willing to stick my neck for you if you stop being an id tic fool and henc 
apes nG na ak sonal opnan Lei sleeping dogs lie, Miss Noel. Ls! 
good you remind me of my younger 
other re en ali a year ti 1 I find that you have léarr 
i recommend you for a post in Manila where your talents will not ba 
iam related toh 

























tr. Alava, you ki 









Noel bit her lip in stunned silence. Is this what she had been wasting her 
years on? She had worked, she had slaveil--with a sting of tears she remembered all 
the parties missed (“Can't wake up carly tomorrow, Clem”), aliar forgone 
(Really, I haven't got the time, maybe some other year?”), the chances by-passed 
(Why. she’s become a spinster!”)—-then to come face to face with what one ha 
worked for—a boordike Mr. Sawit! How did one explain him away? What sy 
could one invent tg rub him out of the publi¢ school system?” Below the wi 
Noel heard a giggle as one of the Pugad Lawin teac hers was pursued by a 
mischievous supervisor in the playground. 
























“You see,” the voice continued, “education is not so much a matter of brains as 
getting along with one's fellownien, else how could I have risen lo my present 
position?” Mr. Sawit laughed harshly. “All the fools I started out with are still } 
teachers in gedforsaken barrios, and how can one be idealistic in a mudhole? 
Goodnight, my dear.” Mr. Sawit’s hot trembling hand (the same mighty hand that 
fathered the 8-A's that made or broke EngUsh teachers) found its way swiftly around 
her waist, and hot on her forehead Miss Noe! endured the supreme insult of a wet, 
fatherly kiss. 














Give up your teaching, she heard her aunt say again for the hundredth time, it 
is such a thankless job. You will carn twice as much if you join our abaca rug factory. 


Just a few good designs, her uncle's voice echoed, also for the hundredth time, 
And in a couple of months you might be the head. We need someone educated because 
we plan to export. 





Oh, to be able to He in a hammock cn the top of the hill and not have to worry 
about the next lesson pian! To have time to meet people, to be pretty, to write 


She remembered Clem coming into the house (after the first troubled months of 
teaching) and persuaded her to come to Manila because his boss was in need of a 
secretary, Typing! Filing! She had spat the words contemptuously hack at him. 1 was 
vad so L could think! Pride goeth... Miss Noel bowed her head in silence. 
ne in the big, lighted offices of the city possibly Gad use for a stubborn, 
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“Pandemoniwn over, Ma'am?” he naked. Miss Noel smiled diuly. Dear 
perceptive Leon. He wanted to become a lawyer, Pugad Liwin's first. What. kind of: 
piker w he to betray a dream like that? What would happen to him if 
there to teach him bis p’s and Ps? Deep ia the night and the silence outs 
an occasional gaslight in a but on the mountain shaped like a sleeping 
Porfirio deep in a Physics. book? (Oh, but he musin't blow up any mor 
What was Juanita composing tonight? (An ode on starlight on the trunk o 
tree?) Leon walked swiftly, under the window. In Miss Noel’s eyes he 
won a case. Why dol. have to be such a darn missionary? 

















igshed.) 
banana 
lre dy 








Unefraid, the boy Leon stepped in the night, the burden of bottles Light on his 
E g 


back. 


After breakfast the next morning, the supervisors packed their belongings and 
were soon ready. Mr. Buenaflor fetched a camera and they all posed on the sunny 
steps for a souvenir photo: the superintendent with Mr. and Mrs. Olbes on either 
side of him and the, minor gods jn descending order on the Home Economics stairs. 
Miss Noel was late--but she ran to take her place with pride and humility ou the 
lowest rung of the school’s hierarchy. Pat A | 


in From Gilda Cordero-Fernando, The Butcher, the Baker, the Candlestich Maher 
(Manila: Benipayo Press, 1962) a : bie, 
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“Module 8 
ma ANALYSIS 
OF POETRY 
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Infraduction 


The American poet Archibald MacLeish once wrote that “The one man who 
should never attempt an explanation of a poem is its author. Ifthe poem can 
be improved by ‘its "author s! explanations it never should have been 
published.” 


And so the task of explaining is left to us teachers and readers of poetry who 
must labor hard to get at the meaning of the: poem. “Poetry is difficult!” we 
are likely to chorus. Most of us would probably prefer interpreting recipes or 
the headlines of the day. ; 


Poetry is getting a lot of bad publicity in our time. We often hear teachers 
and writers lamenting that “Nobody reads poetry anymore.” Poetry books 
gather dust in the shelves, Novela, on the other hand, are always up in the 
bestsellers list, and some are ‘even made into movies. Most publishers 
wouldn't bother themselves with poetry manuscripts because books of poems 
do not sell. 


“Nobody reads poetry anymore.” If so, why is it so? Some people would say 
that this is so because poets no longer communicate with their audience. 
They have transformed poetry into a very private 2 {fair that can be enjoyed 
only by a chosen few. Poetry in our time is no longer public. 








st its sense 
er have the capacity 
ind and essential 

ecause they have become more accustomed to the shallow ¢ 






other kar yate claim that contemporary society has | 
i i e today no] 
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movies and- television, and the so-called, cheap thrills of entertainment 
magazines and gossip columns. li eae ahaha 
; A 


Where do you stand? Do you also think poetry no longer has a place in 
contemporary life? That reading poemsuis an obsolete preoccupation? 








This man is YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO. He is perhaps 
the most famous contemporary poet from Russia. 
His poems have translated into many 
languages, and his books ore. published in 
different parts of the world. £ 


si 





it is soid that people in Europe,’ England, South 
America, and the ilniled States have responded 
to his poetry readings with great enthusiasm. 





Ni In Moscow, when. Yevtushenko reads his poems in 
| public, thousands come todisiehs, : 





f De NANG +g shay ty 

The case of Yevtushenko is an instructive, one. If poetry has no place in 
contemporary life, how do we explain the fact that in some parts of the world 
people continue to listen to their poets? Why do the people of Moscow, young 
and old alike, flock to public squares to listen, not to a politician or rock 
musician but to a poet like Yevtushenko? In Czechoslovakia. the people had 
even elected one of their poets, Vaclav. Havel, as their presidenti,., 


nG 4 





i a houg ay de Fi 


Around eight centuries ago, a Persian poci and philosopher wrote: 


’ peo f ! ig td ' it 
A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

Adug of Wineca Loafof Bread--and Thou 

Beside me singing mthe Wilderne , 
Ob. Wilderness were Paradise enow! ... 








From Edward FitzGerald, The Rubaivat of Omar Khayyam (New York: 
Dover Publications, 1990) 





Are you familiar with these lines? This is probably the most famous 
quatrain (four-line poem or stanza) from the collection of poems known as 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam. This book is partly a celebration of the 
pleasures of this world, It is worth noticing that poetry figures in one of its 
visions of the good life. i 
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something good and pleas 
people in man 


urahle is an idea. that is stil] held by 
y societies, This despite the opinion held by some th: 
is dead. In re 3cte villages and mountain fastness throug] 
Philippines, various ethnic groups still listen to their al bards 
nt epics tha; tell them about their glorious Past. In the 
v Yo readings are held @veryday. In many ba 
who can Sul create and recite poetr 
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5 not dead Poetry ‘books may not ba selling 
npes a Special place in contempor society. There ; 
inue to write ad poetrv b ise they see the 


ingit. d by a weli- n poet 
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many pepplea 






Sense of writ 





and translator (R 


avd there is low poeti@: there issad Poetry and 
ity; there is poe that tells a story and poo 

ar love of singing. And though there are 
`, Current as well as historical, Which have ng Pose, because 
ve no writing method to Write prose in, ther AAS never been a 
aBywherwan te earth, that did not have poetry. Tt may not 
be natural to teath it in schools, but it has always been" supremely 
natural to Sing it, ; 









they ha 





Which ig why people KO On writiny it, 


And why People go on reading it, 


Objectives 


In this module, your Specific objectives shal} be: 








° To discugs your idea of what makes a poem a poem: 
* To clarify tho meaning of pootje diction; 
* To define or deseribe important figures of speech: 
® uss the function of meter and rhyme: 
e To analyre a poem. 
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The nalure of poety. ia 
To clarify the nature of poetry—this is our frst task. Let us begin with an 
activity, l 1 i a: 














What makes a poem a poem? 


Since grade school and perhaps even before that, we have been 
encountering poetry in one form or another. More or less, we all have some 
ideas about what it is. 


Use the space below to answer the question: What makes a poema 
poem? You don't have to grab a book or run to the library to do this 
exercise. Just express your own notions on what makes poetry different 
from other types of writing. 





Basaan cee te AAP a anime 
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om 


( 1 


u ifa particular textis a poem or not? 













r they are asked about this, 


id you kno 
looks different 









sential character of 
i a poem because il look 





: of two or threas short paragraphs from any short story or 

8 into lines, arrange the lines in a row, then group the 
something thai lo@rs like a long poem. But is it a poem? 
Have we transfornied the excerpt from the story or novel into'a poem simply 
by altering its appes 


arance on the printed page? The answer is No Ci 
defining poetry ip termelof how it looks will not do. 





es, You now, have 








arly, 


De you still fementocr out ‘Uiscussion in Module T about the neture of 
iterature? In that introductory module, we said that a 18 difficult to pin d 
re because literature is not a thing but a concep 
roni things to different people at different times 
The same may be said of poetry. Through the ages, poetry has 
ent things to people from different cultural backgrounds, 














Tt is not 


AG ANG ana AA NA aman 


THE AMBAHAN 


For ages, the Mangyan. of Mindoro have bu 
ive ambohan g 


Ihe ‘amb 





camin 











‘i? 
The sambahan- js chanted :. without 
accompaniment on various social occasions. 


this picture, ii is also etched on bamboo 
personal com cation. 





As seen in 
as a meun of 
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Herature and its lung tradition of metered poetry, 
ancient Tagalogs are known to 


bly structured poa 
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all cried: “This ig not. poetry!” The idea that poetry must have meter and 
rhyme is still held by people steeped in traditional poetry. In the 1970s, a 
group of young Pere, from Manila w nt to Bulacan and asked some people to 
read their works in free verse. The response of an old man from the barrio 
was typical. He said: “Maganda, pero hindi tula. a 











a poem, there are some 
ng and Hoeper (1981: 108- 


Despite varying notions of what makes a poer 
constant elements in poetry. Accoriling to Pickeri: 
109): 





Poetry, like all literature, attempts to communicate an author's 
emotional end philosophical responses to his or hex own existence 
and to the surrounding world. 1t is an expression of what is thought 
and felt, rather than what is. known as fact. it depends on 

: observation, just as sciegee does, but poetry draws comparisons 
between phenomena that science might find distant and unrelated... 
[This is seen mostly in the use of metaphor--when the poet companies 
an expericrice with something ibat seems , on first reckoning, totally 
different and irrelevant.] Such comparisons require a bold leap of the 
imagination in beth the poet and his audience. When they are 
effective, they reproduce emotions in the reader similar to those 
actually experienced by the author. Thus, poetry i is fundamentally 
metaphoric and is capable of communicating in very few words 
thoughts and emotions of great complexity. 








Most of what Pickering and Hoeper say about poetry can also apply to many 
works of prose. It is, therefore, necessary to pinpoint some of the ways by 
which poetry differs from prose. . 

H 
Poetry relies more than prose on the use of imagery, symbolism, and figures 
of speech. It also relies more than prose on the sound and rhythm of speech, 
and this explains why it often uses rhyme and meter, In addition, there is 
one poetic convention that we do not find in prose literature—the use of what 
we call poetic license. This is the liberty given to poets to do whatever they 
want to do with language. In poetry, poets can violate the rules of grammar 
invent new words, 'and follow unusual syntactical arrangements to meet the 
requirements of their poems. Very striking effects are accomplished in many 
poems through such violations of rules. 


ton Raffel says that ii is better to demonstrate poetry than to define il 
rtheless;ha provides a working definition of poetry in his highly 
ssible book on kow io read a poenr 













Poetry is a disciplined, compact verbal utterance, in 
‘some more or less musical moda, dealing with aspects of 


internal or external reality in some meaningful w 
Raffel, 1984: 1) 
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the Philippines most 
yple use the word ‘diction’ 
to mean “pronunciation and i 
enunciation ef words.” If somëöne 'sp 3 very oil ehunciating each sound 
properly, people say “she has good diction.” The word, however, also means 
“choice of words esp. with regard to correctness; clearness, or effective 
(Webster’s New L Collegiate Dictionary). It is in this sense that we shall use it in 
our discussion of poetry. 


















{he medium of poetry is language. Therefore, it is but proper that a study of 
poetry should begin with a consideration of its language. 





ls there a language peculiar to poetry? Is the language of poetry different 
from the language of nrose? 





A lot of people would say that poetry differs from prose because it us 
special language that we seldom encounter in ordinary communications and 
in prose works. To a large extent, this is true. However, people have diferent 
ideas about what makes poe tic language different. This is where the problem 
arises 





To clarify the problem, we bring in the matter of poetic diction. As 
traditionally understood, poetic diction means “words chosen for a 
supposedly inherent poetic q uality” (Tolman and Harmon, 1986; 382) 
This means that there are aah! who believe that that there are words 
which are naturally poetic. 


Take the case of English poetry. There was a time in the past when English 
poets tried to create a special vocabulary for poetry by using words which are 
it used in everyday lfe. For example, instead of using “yesterday evening,” 
would use “yestreen.” In their attempt to make the language of poetry 
Aly different from ordinary language. they revived archaic words 
Ì > ploy in t] i 
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When Filipinos began to write English poems during the frat decade of the 
"American Regime, many of them exhibited the same tendency. Here's an 
example: 


SONNET ae 
Fernando M. Maramag 


When mortal bosoms grieve with thee no more 

And thou, alone, doth feel despairing care, 

Walk thou the woodland fanes and there imp 

Each lovely blossom all thy woe to share; 

Roam where the trees, like the apostles of old, 

In solemn silence sacred thoughts iropart,. . 

And with their spirits sweet communion. hold 

To teach thee have a more resigned heart. 

More tender sympathy thou still shalt find :- 

In Nature's breast than in a morta!'s soul; 

For thee is pity more sincere, more kind 

That feigns no warmth, and never knows a goal; 
And if this blessing solace to thee yields, 
Dare not profane God's temples in the fields. 





From Gemino H. Abad and Edna Z, Manlapaz, eds., Man of Farth 
(Quezon City: Ateneo de Manila University Press, 1989) 


The tendency to use a language such as what we find in Maramag's sonnet 
can still be seen in poems being written today. To confirm this, we only have 
to look at the literary page, of school newspapers a throughout the country 
Many young people who are beginning to write poems are still under the 
impression that poetry must use a language that is highly formal and 
archaic. They think that any word that is unusual (usually a word that they 
found in a thesaurus) would be just fine. |. 





This notion of poetic diction has already igen ‘discredited, in English poetry, 
the revolt against this type of poetic language was initiated by the Romantic 
poets like William Wordsworth who asserted that poetic language is not 
fundamentally different from the language | of prose or everyday speech. To 
prove this. they created a new type ‘of poet! ‘which employed the language of 
the people. In so doing, they were able w show that the language of poetry 
didn't have to be confined to the stiff, the aig the archaic, or the unusual 





true n 





only 
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Philippines, poet 8, writing in the vernacular are now experimenting with the 


ae 


fhe use of colloquial language. Take, for example, this poein by Rolando Tinio: 


SA POETRY 





Sa poetry, you let things take shape, 
Para bang nagpapatulo ng isperma sa tubig 
You start siyempre with memories, 

‘Yung z medyo malagkit, kahit majs 

Na ma love] lost, dead dreams, 

Rotten silences, and all 

Manner of mourning basta't murder, 
Papatak ‘yan en papel, ano. Parang pait, 
Kakagat ang typewriter keys 

You sit up like the mother of anxieties, 
Worried na worried hanggang magsalakip 
Ang odds and ends ng inamag mong pag-ibig. 
Jigsaw puzzle, Kung minsan, everything fits. 
Pero sige ang pasada ng images ; 
Hanggang makuha perfectly ang trick. 
















nnet 
have 
ni 








y At parang amateur magician kang bilib 





the Sa sleight-of-hand na pinapraktis: 
and 
ey Nagsilid ng hangin sa buslo, dumukot, 
they E 
By golly, see what you've got-- 
Bouquet of African daisies, 
etry. Kabit-kabit na kerchief, 
antic Kung suwerte pa, a couple of pigeons, 
3 not | Huhulagpos, beblend sa katernong horizon, 
b. To You can't say na kung saan hahapon . 
ige of i ; n 
oetry From Virgilio S.Almario, ed., Walong Dekada ng Mal. abagong Tulang Pilipino 





(Manila: Philippine Education Co., 1981) 
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naturally shocked: But many were fascinated! by the way with which Rolando 
Tinio was able to manipulate Taglish to create lines that ‘also Sing.” 


In a way, Tinio's experiment with language is not new. Since the time of the 
Romantic(poetsp there-has been a sustained interest in finding out how 
everyday language can be used for poetic ends. In general, we can say that 

poets can now use any language that answers the requirements of the kind of 
poetry that they would like to create. Some poets would still opt for a formal 
and dignified language because it is the kind of language that best expresses 
their vision and sensibility. Others would use an informal, co!loquial, or 
idiomatic language’ that befits the tone or the temperament that they would 
like their, poems to project. From thie standpoint of contemporary poetry, 
then, there is nc such thing as language that is inherently poetic. Any 
language can be poetic if the poet know how to use it to express what he or 


b7 


sbe wants ta say in his or her poem. kik lid 





Thus, poetic diction has to be redefined. As: expressed by Eider Olson: “the 
only genuinely poetic diction is appropřiäte diction” (Holman and 
Harmon , 1986: 382). * 





i hs oaks VESA! A 


What is poetic diction? What arguments ¢ can i be raised against, poetic diction 
asitis traditionally understood? Tum to page 168 fon the ASAQ, 


| 
| 
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age of a poem? Naturally, the first thing 
"aning of the words used in the poem. 

1 your i r. You cannot expect to unders 
poem if you don not know age meaning of the words used in the poem. Is this 
an easy task? l 


and a 











; zy 
ocagi tafi A 
EHEC paa” 

Maika sink 





When a poem is to be discussed in class, teachers usually ask their students 
to look up the meaning of some words in the dictionary. But can we really 
expect to get the meaning of a poem simply by finding out the denotation or 
dictionary meaning of the words usedin the poem? ' 


In Module 1, you were introduced to the idea of literary language as a “highly 
connotative” language. Do you remember what we said about thie? Do you 
remember the activity that you bad to do regarding the denotation and 
connotation of words? If you have already SEa much of what we said 
about literary language, ple: ase. review pages 10-13 of Module 1 before you 
continue with this module. 





Finding out the denotation of the words used in 4 poem is a preliminary task 
that can be done either by resorting to the dictionary or by deciphering the 
meaning of the word through its context. However, the search for the 
meaning of words in a poem does not end here. As we have already said, 
literature, in expressing what it wants to say, depends to a large extent on 
the connotation of words. Thus, determining the connotative meaning of the 
words in a poem is a more vital—and also more difficult—task. 





Giv en the beavis: of poetry. pe e poet kasi to Peras the use of words so 
To achieve 





have a wider range of signification. 
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The connotations of some words are public in nature. Words like ‘cockroach,’ 
black. ‘water, and ‘balloons’ have connotations that are fairly. well 
established, Most people would easily ponente ‘cockroach with something 
disgusting, ‘black’ with mourning or death, ‘water’ with life, and ‘balloons’ 
with childhood or merry making 


But very often, there are words in poetry whose connotations are private in 
nature. This means that those words have come to mean something to the 
poet, and this private meaning is now us sed to enrich the poem. This often 
poses a problem for the reader. If the private associations are highly personal 
and there are not enough clues in the poem to suggest what these 
associations are, the reader will most likely fail to get the full sense of the 
Vines in which the words appear. ` 








oe means team 


ng Os ASAQ 














which is supposed to have an inherently poetic quality. 


For example, there wasa time when English poets thought that the 
language of poetry should be fundamentally different from the 
language of common speech. They used archaic language and 
unusual words to differentiate poetic language from the language of 
everyday life 


IR re PAN 


| 
j 
As traditionally understood, poetic diction refers to language 
i 


This idea of poetic diction led to the appearance of many poems 
characterized by a language that was staff, overly formal, and highly 
artificial 


have been trying to develop a poetic language based on the language 
of common speech. Many poems using colloquial language have 
appeared since then. These attempts have given rise to the idea that 
there is no inherently poetic language, that any language can be 


pi 
Since the Romantic revolt against this type of poetic diction, poets | 
poetic depending on how it is used by the writer. | 
H 
į 
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Saying attention to the language of poetry involves attention to imagery. 





a limited sense 





lage often used to i the set of images in a 
literary work. An image is “a literal and concrete representation of a 
sensory experience or of an object that can be known by one or man of the 
senses’ (Holmian and Harmon, 1986: 248). 


Di 














fo illustrate, here's a well-known poem by William Ca Williams: 


am DWHE EASED 
So much depends 

upon 

ared wheel 

barrow 

glazed with rain 

water ` 

beside the white 
chickens. 


From Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry, 
Third edition (New York: Holi, Rinehart and Winston, 1960) 


The sensuousness of poetry derives from its use. of images, and this is 
perfectly illustrated by this little poem. What do we find in this poem? Notice 
that the poem consists almost entirely of images: red, wheel barrow, glazed, 
rain water, white chickens. These are words signifying objects that impinge 
on the sen es in the mind.’ Together, th imag 
represent the imagery in the poem; Can we make sense of the poer witht 
paying attention to its, imagery? Obviously, we cannot. This is aciually a 
rather intriguing pos m. idt begins with “So much depends” but we are not told 
} And is making 


> ii chee ried tt 
Vato depent u 








es. They create ‘pic 
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In a broadex gense, in igery includes not only images but also symbols, 
simile, and metaphor which ‘represent special uses of language. 















| 
In poetry, symbol is “a word which, while signifying something specific 
signifies something beyond itself” (Peck and Coyle, 1984: 71). What is 
symbolized is not stated. It is something that has to be inferred. Consider the 
following lines from: William Blake: 





O Rose, thou art aick! 
The invisible worm 
That flies in the night, 
In the howling storm, 


“Has found out thy bed = i j gye: 
Of crimson joy,: ibat dorian aay. 
And his dark secret love C i tet 
Does thy life destroy. 

i Wig 
The symbols here are “rose” and “worm.” Both words signify something 
specific (a flower and an insect), but they also! signify 'somethirg else. The 
rose may refer to a beautiful woman: the worm may refer to an agent of evil 
or destruction. biyu 





simile is an explicit comparison between two essentially dissimilar things. 
It is characierized by the use of connectives such as “like,” “as; and “than.” 
Some examples: iSSi f 





My neighbor is like a parrot. 
I wandered lonely as a cloud. 
lam weaker than a woman's tear o: 


Pagod Cal [E8 Ohi i 


Metaphor isa description of something in terms of another. The comparison 
is implicit! unlike in simile which is explicit: Consider the famous soliloquy 
(speech) of Hamlets NOTA oF tpt tar : d 


To be'or not to be! that is the question: 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer ` 
The slings and ‘arrows of outrageous fortune, " 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles ' 
And by opposing end them. 


in the third line, ‘fortune! is described in terms of 'silings and arrows.” in the 
fourth line, ‘troubles’ are described in terms of ‘sea. 
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Having clarified what imagery is. both in its limited anc 


“T kanse, we should now raise the ae ng hat is.the func 
poetry? Is it merely ornamental in function? 






more inclusive 





ion of .:magery in 


Peck and Coyle (1984: 39-40) sum up the value of imagery in the 
statements 
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:lis pango to poetry because it 
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i o4 | H 
a j i 1 Simile and metaphor are tropes or figures of speech, i.e. forms of saying | 
PG 8 “|, Something in terms of something else. There are other figures of speech i 
j | which ‘are used extensively in paetry, The most important ones are listed on | 
n d J 
IR j7 this page and the next, i | 
f i : 
a f Now is the. time for you to do some inve igation on your own. Define or | 
i describe the figures of speech enumerated below and give'an example for | 
, cach. By all means, go toa librar yand do some research, These terms will 
Í not be discussed in this module, but yan are expected to know what they | 
= i t mean, ; | 
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APOSTROPHE 


HYPERBOLE 


as 


UNDERSTATEMENT 
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Persona 


, This is the term, that we use to refer to the person 
speaking in.a poem. In fiction, the story is told by 
4 harrator. Inthe same manner, in poetry the story 
or situation is narrated or described by a persona. 
Therefore, the speaker in the poem should not be 
confused with the author. The persona is “a voice 
not directly the author's’ but created by the author 
and through which the author speaks.” , 


Consider these opening lines of Gemino Abad's 
“Grasshopper in My Cell”: 





Friend, you can stay. 

Į will not touch you, 

But here is no grass.... 

Why have you come? 

Your little body seems ready for flight. 


The “i in this poem is uot the author but the persona in the poem. It is 
important to make’ this distinction because we cannot assume that all the 
sta , autobiographical statements or statements of 


: persone is meant to underscore the f 








jonality of the 
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a the function of the sou nd and structure of poetry. 
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People often refer to this sound 


uni 
sound 


aere dees it: care from? 





The appealof poetry lies partly in il 


as “music.” What is this music and 








` 
they mean the rhythm of its lines, H 
the fondness for rhythm iwa natural inclination of human 
s of rhythnyin. their lives--the rhythm of 
easons, ihe rhythm of natural cycles, the beat of the heart. When they 
"look for a pattern or regularity of sound 


When people talk of the music of poetry 


is often said that 
beings who hive with various forin 


the 








i poetry or listen to it, the 
ich heightens the sense of the poem. 





Lasten to the music of this poem while you read it aloud: 


Aste 


THE TIGER 


William Blake 


++! Viger! burning bright 

in the forests of the night, 
immortal hand or eye 

ful symmetry? 






At 





Could frame thy fear 
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In what distant deëps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspi 
What the hand, dare seize the fire? 








And what shoulder, 84 what art, 

Could twist the s 8 of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began te beat, 
What dread hand? & what dread feet? 











o 





what the chai 


What the hamm 
stat 
le 


in what furnace was thy bre 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
‘Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 








When the stars threw down their spears, “ 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made thé lamb make thee? 





Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 





As you read this poem aloud, you probably sensed the regularity of its 
rhythm. This rhythm is not accidental but carefully designed, and we see 
the design in the meter of! the’ poem--the pattern’ of ‘stressed and 
unstressed syllables in every line. To describe its rhythm, let us scan 
the first stanza of Blake's poem. To stan à poeni is to discover its 
dominant rhythm, | i 


fy th T ww o NG 
Tiger! f Tiger! | burning bright 


l w 7 fw ELA EK 
Inthe | forests | ofthe night; 


un F od fw A te w 
Whatim | mortal | hand or eye 


w F us ip ë P 
Could frame | thy fear | ful sym | metry? 






ant 


The sign represents a stressed r 
! li en the units 


SIGN | represents the 
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Notice that there is a pattern here: 


linet: div alfa 
line2- / v js v liv u 


lines 4 vjs IZ oy 


lineg Vis lv Po poe 














The dominant foot is 7w, In English. poetry, a foot composed of 
syUable followe d syllable is called a trocheo. In d cribing 
the meter of it 









poem, we iden 





ify not only its basic foot but also the length of 
nich is determined by simply counting the number of feet in a 
line. In the case of Blake's poem, the basic length is three feet,’ or what we 
call a trimeter, The meter then is trochaic trimeter. Notice that the meter of 
the last line departs from the basic pattern because here, instead of a troel 

we have an iambic foot {unstressed follow 

iambic tetrameter. 








hee, 
ed by stressed syllable}; its meter is 





asion sounds like a very technical matter, and you are probably 


wondering if one has to ecan to appreciate poetry. It helps to know the 
metrical structure of a poem, but scanning a poem is not an absolute 
requirement cf poetry analysis. Scanning actually poses a lot of problems 
because there are frequent disagreements an where an accent falls and th is 
of course affects our interpretation of the metrical structure of the poem 





At any rate, the metrical system that we have just described is the metrical 
system of English poetry.. Do not think that it applies to ali types of poetry. 
The metrical structure of Tagalog poetry, for example, is not dependent on 
the succession of stressed and unstressed syllables, In Tagalog poetry, meter 
is based only on the number of syllables per line. For example, a line 
consisting of 12 syllables is called dodecasylabic: an 3-syllable line is called 
octosyllabic. 


Aside from meter, the sound ox, music of 
rhyme scheme. Rhyme means the identity 
it usually appears at the end of lines. For ex 


poetry is also determined by its 
of sound between two words, and 
ample: 


True ease in writing comes from the art, not chance 


As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 





“ag 


Alexander Pope, “Sound and Sense” 


burn, horseback brown, 
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Many people think that rhyme is used merely to give the poem a pleasing 
und, but like meter, rhyme is also an organizing principle of poe y. The 
atity of sounds also imposes order on the poem. Moreover, the identity 
tiention to a significant relationship or affinity that may exist between 


at 














ca 


the words that rhyme. 









discussion in the module focused 'on what we call metered verse, i.t 
poetry with meter end rhyme. When people think of poetry, they: usually 
heve this kind of poem in mind. In contemporary literature, however 
melered poetry no longer occupies an absolutely dominant position. Tod 
many poets write in what we call free verse, ie. poetry without meter or 
_ Free verse do not follow any syllabic or accentual pattern: Its lines do 


‘pe 








not rhyme 


x 
free verse, they usually employ other means of ‘heightening the musical 
quality of the poem. Three of these alternative forms of sound manipulation 


thyme is only one form of sound manipulation in poetry. When poets write in 


are: 5 


Alliteration., Alliteration is the repetition of an initial sound in two or more 
words. Take, for example, this poetic line: 


About the lilting house and happy as the grass was green 


The alliteration in this line may be seen in the repetition of the fi in “house” 
and “happy” and the grin “grass” and “green”. 
Assonance. In words that have aesonance, the vowels are the same but the 
consonants are not. For example: “beat” and “weak,” “tide” and “lime”: 


biasi 





Consonance, This is the reverse of assondnce!' The'cohsonants are the same, 
but the vowels do not match. For example! “luck and “lick,” “pat” and “pu t 


Finally, we call attention to the organization of the lines of poetry. If prose is 
made up of paragraphs, poems are made up of stanzas. A stanza consists ofa 
group of lines. These lines are often unified by #'set meter and rhyme scheme 
which are repeated in the other stanzas óf the poem. Like meter and rhyme, 
stanzas are functional because they impose order on the poem. 
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‘Meter and thyme are employed to heighien the musicality of poetry. Is this 
their only purpose? Discuss your answer. Turn to page 179 for the ASAQ. 


PEE TE cm NR OIRO ESLER 











Some guidelines for interpreting a poem 


Clarify the denotation and cornotation of the words used in the 
poem. If there are unfamiliar words in the poem, we should by all means 
look up the meaning of these words in the dictionary. Moreover, we should 
remember that the words in a poem may, in additior to their literal meaning, 
connote other things. We should therefore check if chore: are words which are 
use for their connotative or suggestive vaine. 





An he syntax. Sor the difficulty of a poem lies in its syntax. If 
ihe meaning of a particular sentence in the poem is unclear, analyze 
syntax or structure. Identify the subject, verb, object, and clauses. 





its 
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and their meaning properly ex 












n words or in a lg 
ery helpful 1 nique in n understandi ng a poem } 
the sense of cach part of the word pia 
paraphr 
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ad summarize the ima 

one of the elements of D 
recreates is embodied 
refore be able to vis mila these simages Moreover, we shoul 


clarify their interrelationships. 
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f Fiction), we talked about 
also unified by 
ang about his 
in how the 





Identify the theme. In Module 7 (The Analysis o 
theme, the controlling iea in a novel or short atory. A poem 
its theme. We should therefore also clarify what the poet is 8: 
er subject matter. In addition, we should be able to expl 
as elements of a poem are used ta develop ihis theme. 




















Summary 













in this module, we made an inquiry. into the nature af poetry. We pointed out 
the difficulty of defining it because, like literature in general, poetry has no 
fixed essonce--at various. times and in, different cultural contexts, people 


have heki various contending notions of what goer is or: should be. 
> constant eleme The bulk of the 


meter and 
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Although the most obvious function of mete o heighten or i 
accentuate the musical ality of the lines in a poem, they also function t 
significantly inthe organization and struct ring of the pot j 
t i 
gh: It } Meter keeps a poem from getting unwieldy by imposing a $ 
1 A Pae Yi 3 . : 1 
em. A kd Tt imposes a limit on length. At the same time. it ve i 
rhythm of the poem H 
: Rhyme structures the sound of the po ity of i 
; sounds, rhyme brir tay represents another form: of order : 
i in the poem. The identity: of s attention to the possible i 
:. relaticashi 1d aflinites of rhyming words. In so doing, it makes the | 
|} poem more coherent. : | 
1 
f ; 
| This is the JAst SAQ for this module and 1 hope you did well in this exercise. f 
about d i Congrats and thank you for doing the SAQs and Activitica. | 
fied by 4 4 ` : | 
out his = | I 
4 tc a et ear baa aao 
w the E a 
a 
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slow is a poem by Ricaredo Demelillo, Using the concepts and 
nciples learned in this module, @nalyze the imagery in the poem. 
Your analysis should discuss imagery in relation to the theme of the 
eM. s Sa 4 sA 
} eA Fi Pia g yr. iY 
ia ical f pA sA | AAs 
Ny np?” } X W7?! 
LA KAY ki Ja Kai po 4 [87 
| MY NEIGHBOR ) utr z ; ; ; i 
1 My neighbor, being el, peng | 
| Bought years ago a lot and house | 
1 a ae Aa” 
| And built high walls ¢ i 
; “All interlopers here keep out. 
i. Its true thieves jimmy doors and snitch 
{ a i 7 
! What usables lie cars MEGA a a7 awan Ta ot Hee i 
| So itis right my neighbor block mai Cong | 
i Suspect intrusion to his house. |, GP arin 3 ; z H 
j Now all urchins shy baga cold tall gate, | 
| That gua | 
i WI can't keep nae ning Nota H 
| To trespas as slyly with a peek: ` | 
! So knew how each lush flower-bed i | 
i is sprayed by hoses.in the sun KAR 2 gA NN 
! And nee when roses sce: he si Ni ae 
i nd guess when roses scent the air 
; Ng their petals on the grass.. i no KG ya ; 
i v Loo that my aGighbor' spirl >. toed hee | i 
H beneath Resyveverstrand | 
i y beyond tha gate gern $ 
H g 
i s tumble in the sun. È | 
i 
| | 
i 
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forms of drama which are important compone is of our native cultural 
tradition. People from the provinces Ard. fi 
p ntations because they are still being pe 
country in connection with some ré tious. rituals or social e 















every year in Various 
ents, 






parts of the 


In this module, we will stud y the conventions of drama. F olowing the format 
e last two modules, we will look j io the nature of drama as a distinct 
literary genre. Its elements will be discussed one by one. Similarities and 
ditlerences between dramatic conventions and the conventions of fiction and 
poetry will also be considered. Because drama is meant not only to be read 
but also to be performed, we will also look into some of the performance 
aspects of drama. f 





















ss wo have already pointed out, there are various dramatic traditione in 
different parts of the world, Japanese kabuki plays are markedly different 
from Western plays, Chinese traditional opera is not quite like the classical 


opera that is performed in the theaters of London, Berlin, or Rome, 





In this module, the focus wil! be on the kind of drama that is most familiar to 
us, Le, drama in the Western tradition. This is the kind of drama that we 
learned when we were students, and this is the kind of drama that continues 
to be taught in Philippine schools. Keep in mind that some of the dramatic 
conventions and principles that will be outlined here may not apply to plays 
that belong to other dramatic traditions’ 


Objectives 





In this module, your specific cbjectivea shall be: . 


ra reed tai l 


e To explain why drama is not a purely literary genre: Po SE 


« To identify some of the common elements of fiction and drama: 

e To enumerate and discuss sonie of the uses of dialogue in drama: 

# To differentiate the rising action and falling action in traditional dramatic 
plot, ki; i tir f 


e To analyze a piece of dramatic dialogue in relalion to characteriza 
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Life 








Alfred Hitthéock, the great master of 
K 


suspense, put it differently. He once 
ama is hje with the dull bits cut out.” 





that! 


drama brings mto, focas a particular aspect of human @xperenee, 





cung i 


s most interesting and most essential aspects. Bul, some people 
are likely to say, so does poetry or fiction. What then makes drama a distinct 
literary genre? 





The difference between drama and the other literary genres'is rooted in the 
fact that drama is meant not only to be read but to be performed: 


! When we speak of a drama, we mean- a story in dialogue 
performed by actors, oma stage, before an audience--in 
other words, a play. (Pickering and Hoeper, 1981: 221) 


Let us analyze this definition. The key clements are: story, dialogue, and 
performance. 





First, a drama or play must have a story. [t must unfold a series of related 
and significant eve As in fiction. the story in a play is unified and 
ceroplete, with a beginning, middle, and end. 





Second, the story is expressed and communicated primarily. throug h 
dialogue, i.e., the lines nagisa by u charantia rein the ae The st 
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drama is enacted, not narrated. We get:to thom oo story largely through 
what the characters say and do. 


184 


The third important element is performance: Drama is meant to be 
performed by actors who impersonate the characters that they play. They 
perform on a stage before an audience. This audience is made to believe 
that what is happaning on stage is real. 


kas: are some dramatic compositione that are meant only to be read. We 

all these closat dramas. Most plays; however, are written to be staged. 
omat performance is an integral aspect of drama, drama is not a 
purely literary art. In addition to language, it uses other means of 
sion and communication such,'as stage sets, lights, costumes, and 
make-up. It also relies on the human voice, on gestures and facial 
expressions. Sometimes, it also employs music and dance. 















You might be wondering: Can we enjoy a play simply.by reading it? Although 
it is possible to derive great pleasure from reading the text of a play, we 
psi claim to have fully experienced a play until we have seen it performed 
ı stage. The text of a play is simply its skeleton. It becomes alive when it is 
kaa on stage. Drama is completely realized only in performance. 








pT OE SP NA 


Unlike poetry or fiction, drama is not a puitely literary genre. What 
does this mean? Tum to page 186 for the ASAQ. 


and 
acial 
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we 
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This is a reconsituction ofa classical Greek theater. The large central area is the 
orchestra where some of fhe actions fake place. The orchestra is encircled by 
ascending rows of benches where the spectators are secied. The amphitheaire is 
closed off at one end by a wooden building which serves as a backdrop and a 
place where ihe acters can change masks or costumes. Between this building 
and fhe orchestra is a raised platform stage known as the proscenium. This is 
where the main actions take place. To give you an Idea of the size of the theaters 
of ancient Greece, It is sold that they could accommodate at least 15,000 
spectators. They were usually buit on the basin where two hills met, with the 
benches ascending the hillsides. (From Pickering anci Hoeper, 1991: 242-243) 


Theater f 






be Philippines, when we use the word (heuter,we usually mean a movie 
In this module. this word is used to-refer tothe place where drama m 
formed. It is important to know- a few things about theater because, as we 
} sun. e 

DAVE ar 


ready said; drama is nov only:a literary arts-it is also a performing 

















a fully equipped theater or.in a-hall where ever 


hing has tc 
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improvised? The physical conditions of the staging area will most likely affect 
both the composition and the production of the play. 


For example, in a huge amphithestre such ae the reconstructed Greek 
theater on the preceding page, it is possible to present large evente because 
the ample space can ‘accommodate a large cast and plenty of actions, 
However, small physical details (in the props, setting, or even in the 
movements of the actors) may not be noticed by most of the audience who are 
seated far from the stage: A play designed for this kind of venue will most 
likely avoid such details. ` s | í ! 








On the other hand, in a small auditorium where space on stage is limited, it 
is almost impossible to present large events involving a lot of movements and 
a large cast, However, small or subtle det ran be employed because the 
audience is close enough to notice these, 





More often than not, we think of the theater as an enclosed space where a 
permanent stage has been set up. And indeed, we can say that most plays are 
held in structures such as this. However, take note that any place can serve 
as theater. For example, in the introduction to this module, we cited some 
native plays like the senakulo and Danunuluyan. These folk plays are not 
held in formal theaters but in the streets and in public squares. 
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There are two interrelated reasons why drama is not a purely literary art: 


1. unlike poetry or fiction, drama is meant primarily to be performed, not 
read; i f 
unlike poetry or fiction, drama does not rely exclusively on language. i 
[i a g 

Hi 


With very few exceptions, plays are written with their performance in 

mind, and the performance aspect affects the way they are written, In 

addition to language, drama relies on other things such as props, costumes, 

make-up, agtors' movements and facial expressions, sometimes even music i 
j 
| 
j 
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and dance, to express what it wants to say: 
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“Drama” in the Philippines 


In the Philippines, when people use the word drafna, chances are that they are 
refering fo the so-called drama series or anthologies on radio and television. 


The phenomenal success in the Philippines of the Mexican TV drama series 
Marimar once more called ctientian to the exireme fondness of Filipino viewers 
to shows of this type. ` 








Actually, most of the so-called dromos on TV ar e more properi 3 
melodramas. A melodramais "a play based on a romantic plot and developed 
sensationally, with little regard for convincing motivation and with an excessive 
appeal to the emotions of the audience" (Hoiman and Harmon, 1986: 295) 







TV and radio melodranyos are highly sentimental 
stereotyped situations. They are also col 
they were 
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Like the text of a pogin the text of a play:is easily séésaiiiea te Because it 
consista: mostly of dialogue, its appearance on the printed Page ie quite 
different from the appearance of a novel or sh wort: ‘story. Here is the opening 
section of a Filipino play in English: 


WANTED: A CHAPERON 
by: WILF RIDO MARIA GUERRERO 


i 


CHARACTERS: : è ERA BA 
“DON FRAN isco (The pate Nya 
DONA PETRA (The Mother) 

: NENA (Their Daughter) | 
'ROBERTING (Their Son) 
“DONA DOLORES’ 
FRED (Her Son) 
FRANCISCO (The Servant) " 
PABLO (The Mayordomo) 








TIME: One Sunday morning, at about eleven. 


SCENE: “The living-room, Simply furnished. A window on the right. 
At the rear,.a corridor. A door on tho left. Sofa, chairs, etc. at the 
discretion of the director. i ng NG 





When the curtain rises, DON FRANCISCO, about sixty, is seen 
sitting on the sofa, smoking a cigar. He wears a nice-looking lounging 
robe. Presently, ROBERTING, his twenty-year-old son, good-looking, 
well-dressed, enters. He wants to ask something from his father, but 
before he gathers enough courage, he maneuvers about the stage and 
clears his throat several times before he finally approaches him. © 


ROBERTING. (Clearing his throat.) Fhem—-cheni~-ehem! 
FRANCISCO, (Looking up briefly.) Ehem-- 
ROBERTING. Father-- . 

FRANCISCO. "(Without looking at Phim! ) What? ` 
ROBERTING. Father--- 

FRANCISCO.  Weli? 

NG. Father-- 






FRANCISCO.. Again? 
ROBERTING. Well, you see it’s like this-— 


i 
4 
4 
j 
i 
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FRANCISCO. Like this what? 
ROBERTING. 13 not easy to explain, Father: 
FRANCISCO. fit isn't, then come back when I'm through with 





G. Ifit isn't, then come back v when P Pm through with 


ROBERTING.. Betie 
FRANCISCO, ian 
ROBERTING:: Weil feed SAA 
FRANCISCO: |. 





fing his tone.) Well you see fel: busy! 





From Wilfrido Maña Guerrero, 12 Plays, 2nd Edition (Manila: 
University Publishing, 1952) 








“In*this excerpt from Guerrero's iplay, we can. see! some of the textual 
conventions of a play: 


Dramatis pergonaewThis is the list of characters that appears right after 
the title and author of the play. In some plays, only the names of thr 
chhrecters are piven! Ty other plays, u brief description of the characters ja 
sanformation about the age, physical 
In the case of Guerrer: 
} characters are identified ma through their relat 
other. N however, thal additional. information about the characters is 
provided in the opening stage direction. 






ded. The description may a 





appearance, and peculiar traits of 





ooships to each 








Time. This section tells us the time when the story lakes place. In Guerrero's 
play, only the day and hour arc given. It is assumed that the story takes 
piece in the present (present in “relat ion to the time when the play was 
ritten). If the dramatized events happened in the past, more information 
will most likely be provided by the playwright. ` 













Séene. This pertains to 
the setting of the story 
In some plays, this 
section merely identifies 
the place where the story 
happens. In other plays, 
additional details are 
given Dennaliy ite 


igi RY 
detnied — desernipiion is 





ackunily a description ol 
the set, iLe., the artificial 
"a that is assembled 

e for the play 
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Stage directions? Stage directions are fi uag in different parts of the play. 
In these parts,of the play, the playwright gives directions to the people 
involved in the production- , the actors, the set designer, the people in 
harge of lighting, the costume and make-up artists, and especially the 
à r. Through the stage directions, the playwright communicates her 
“vision of the environment, characters’ mannerisms and physical appearance, 
various special effects involving lights and sound, and activity ön the stage” 
(Catron, 1993: 149). In the excerpt from the Guerrero play, the first stage 
direction appears after the Scene. Here, the playwright gives d 
mainly about the characters, their appearance an their movements. 




























Dialogue! The dialogue makes up the-bulk of the play. This is the exchange 
of words between the various characters in the play. 


Actor ‘direétiong These are meant for individua! actors, unlike the stage 
directions which are for all the people involved in production, Actor 
directions tell the actors how they are supposed to say a line, how they are 
supposed to move on stage, what their facial expressions should be, etc. Actor 
directions appear in the dialogue parts of the play. They are. enclosed in 
parenthesis and set in italics to distinguish them from the lines spoken by 
the characters, You can see this in the opening lines of the Guerrero play: 


t 


ROBERTING. | (Clearing his throat.) Ehem--ehem-—-ehem! 
FRANCISCO.’ (Looking up briefly.) Enem-—~ 


There are, plays where the playwrights provide hardly any stage or actor 
directions, In cases like this, the playwrights are giving the director dnd the 
other people inyolved in production more. leeway in visualizing the play. This 
is in contrast to those plays where very detailed slage and actor directions 
are provided by the playwright. In such cases, the playwright has very 
definite ideas about how her play should be ititerpreted and staged. The 
detailed directions are her message to those involved in the production of the 


play that such is how she wants her play to be done. 














mag 


N Can you still recall... 


our discussion of the elements of fiction? It you have forgotten much | 
of it, why don't you review the pertinent section in Module 72 It has 
bearing on what you are going to do next. i 
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Analyze the following definition of a play: 


in itself with a 
ght's passion 
ic f s to a climax 

jnals with dimétisional lifelike humans who have strony 
mis, needs, and objectives that motivate them to take action, 
s1993: 18) i 


A play is a structured and tmified stog 
beginning, middle, aad end, that expr 
and vision of] 













Based on this definition what common elements does drama share 
woh fiction? 





pe 





The elements of drama 
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| | The definition of a play in thè Activity Box above clearly suggests strong 


affinities between drama and fiction. 


| | Like a novel or short story, a-play deals with a series of events, and these 





Eve 
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rience that he or 
volves people, Th 
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y } he 
he has cho 





out the human exp 
story naturally 








ntof the play 











i ici, how to make the characters v vid and al 


sen to depict in the play 


nts are structured through plot. Its story is complete, with a beginning, 
cuddle, and end. It embodies a theme--what the playwright wants to say 
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Although drama ghares some common elements with fiction, it is a a 
genre with its own sèt of requirements. Its unique aspects will be discussed in 
this section of the module where we will focus on four } key elemer 
plot, character, and action. 








a 
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Dialogue’ 


Dialogue is an indispensable element of drama. It is said that without 
ilialogue, you cannot have a play: 


. aplay can give you talk and characters without much action, And 
a play can give you talk and action without strong characters. But a 
, play cannot give you characters and action without talk. Itis all talk 
in drama. (Pickering and Hoeper, 1981; 262) 


Dialogue. makes up the ulk of the play. Is dramatic dialogue like 
conversation in-real life? Ne! ; : " 


baw Actual fal ans KA are often rarabling, without any definite direction. 
People engaged in conversation usually jump from one topic to another, make 
many side comments, and insert trivial or irrelevant details. Ordinary talk 
also tends to be repetitive. There are many gaps, pauses, or interruptions. 
The speakers usually do not bother to sere tor the best words but utter 
those that frst coine to mind. $ : (ta 
ik fi 
When we consider the fact that a play bas to be pe erformed ia a very limifed j i 
pericd of time (most plays. last for: an hour or two), the importance of i 
streamlining the dialogue becomes very obvious. A playwright cannot afford ‘ 
to waste ume on idle talk or dialogue 'that does not help in developing the | 
hilak, piers the people in the play, or accomplishing other necessary 
i ken by the cl sters muk 
re removed, Sentences are trimmed 














teuel Molina Aguila's 
la (Manila: Kabkasan Pres 
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tiba pak kinabang sa atin ang lipunan. 


a kid fe ple 





Bourgeoi 


is) 

Pesce ab 

LIB. You mean, after 32 years, wala akong nagawang mabuti? 
O ane mga awar t ang mga nasulat ko? I'm s 

r nilalang sa daigdig, na-it 














Sure. Na-inspire hrcugh negative exan 





Jello. A, 96-52-67 ho ba ito? A, gising p 
Wrong number? E, bakit hindi niyo 


Alaskador ka talaga 
pa ho ba si Doy... He? 
sinabi apad? 











Wag kang magalit sa telepono. 





pimost 60 at wala ka pang masa 








am ko yan. At wala akong pinagmamayabang na 
achievement. Pero ikaw, D'yos ko po, laro nang laro ng 
poker, wala ka namang pera. 





a 


LIB. 


A, foul yan, Dom. 


DOM. Abeve the belt yon. Ano na nga ba ang na-contribute mo sa 
pagsusulat, Miss Alicia Libre, alyas Lib, freelance writer? 
4 


LIB. Well, kung hindi nga nagbabasa, hindi mo nga malalaman. 
Hello, 96-52-67 ba ito? Dyar ho ba nakatira si Doy?... Walang 
Doy pero 96-52-67 ito? Sorry ho. My God, ano kisi ang tunay 
niyang pangalan? 





DOM. Marunong naman akong magbasa. 
LIB. Anong klase ba ang binabasa mo? 
DOM. Anything worth reading. 

LIB You mean, I'm not worth reading? 
DOM. Hindi akong nagsabi niyan. 

LIB. Rey, kanina pa yang kapo, a. 

REY. Ang hirap nitong walang katulong. 


DOM. A, ang burgis, papaano na nga ba ung kanilang mundo 
‘kung wala ang mgu tsimoy at tsimay. 


REY. Pareho pa naman kaming hindi marunong magluto. Pati 


ang paglalaba, nagiging problema. Wala na yata akong 
magagawa kundi day-to-day living. 


DOM, , Minsan, naisip ko, ano kaya, isang araw magwelga ang lahat 
ng katulong? Babagsak ang g ckonomya ng bansa. ima- 
gine those big businessmen, 3 ng n Lo sa kanila. 
Walang maglalaba sa kanila. Araw-araw pa naman kung 
magpalit ng damit ang mga yan. tte we sa pagkain at dè- 
mit. Dudunti ang kanilang bahay. Sila ang maglilinis ng ku 
beta, magpapaligo sa ase, pupulot sa tae ng aso. A 
gandang pangitain. 














de 
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Did you read the excerpt from Reuel Moline Ajsuila's play carefully? 
on your analysis of this excerpt, could you'enumerate and 
discuss some functions of dialogue? Please use the space below for 
your answer. i 








| 
| 
| 
i Base 
| 
| 











As the title indicates, Aguila's play is a piece of satire (satire is.a piece of 
literary writing that ridicules something or someone through humor and wit). 


The object of its criticism is the manners ‘and weaknesses. of the Filipino | 


middle class. In the opening dialogue, the theme is immediately announced— 
ihe character Dom -declares in the very first line that the Filipino middle 
class is socially useless. His opening stutemént ‘Also establishes the tone of 
the play. It is a sarcastic statement; ‘and the note of sarcasm prevails 
throughout the play. 


The opening dialogue functions like the expository section of a short story, 
The situation is revealed: Dom and his friends are gathered together and 
ik about themselves—their aspirations and their failures The 
s us to the main char to know the 









‘ers 





ey say about then 


rexample, we get to know about their age (Dom is 
their work (Dom is a professor, Lib is a freelance 







or indirect 


dy 








O, Lib is 
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writer). More than this, the dialogue reveals some aspects of the personality 
of the people in the play. Dom emerges as a rather sarcastic old man. Lib, on 
the ether hand, appears as someone quite unsure of herself. The language 
emp! wright i dialogue--a, mixture of Engli 
ki "terizes people in the play as typical Fi 


professionals who codeswitch reg ularly in their conversations, 













undercurrent of tension in the exchange at 
. Thus, the opening dialogue also serves to 





i Dramatic dialogue, therefore, serves many functions. It establishes the 
i situation in the play and algo.conveys its tone. It provides factual information 
about the characters. and reveals aspects of their personality. It provides 
background anformation or information about prior events. It accompanies 
and illuminates the actions,of the characters. It conveys dramatic tensions 
and conflicis, It functions ag commentary and implies the theme of the play. 











E 3 i] Mm pa SAAR bd ak LAN 
f ii Scene from the 1977 production of 
HW i FLORES FARA LOS MUERTOS, Orlando 
AA 3 Redres’ Pilipino transiciion of Tennessee 
] H | Williams" A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. 
Bi | 


This and the olher photographs used in 
inis module came from the CCP 











E H Encyclopedia of Philippine Ar, 
E Volume Y!!: Philippine Theoter. 
Í i 
A A la ae FESS = ae AFEA 
a q 
| Plot 
i The importance of story in drama is obvious. People watch plays beesusa 
Ho they are fascinated by the unfolding of events as dramatized on stago. It is 
i ; i F ? : 5 
f i story that sustains the interest of the audience. If nothing is happening on 
5 ] stage, the audience will of course get bored. 
to E i Like the fiction writer, the playwright exercises great care in organizing the 
Ko material of his or her story. It has to be given form and shape. In other words, 
f i the story has to be transformed into plot 
3 i j 
S In Module 7 (The Analysis of Fiction), we had an extended discussion of plot. 
i : Can, you still recall what we said about the difference between story and piot? 
5 f | Just by way of a review: 
d i 


and Buris, 19 
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! of anti-Marcos activists. 





| Scene trom the 1966 pee eH of 


| Chris Millado's DESAPARECIDOS ja 


play about the “disappearances” 
Q 


Acts and Scenes 


it you have already read quite a 
number of plays, you have probably 
noticed that the text of a play usually 


| consisis of several sections called acts. 


An act is the main division in, ‘drama, 
Thus, ina three-act play, you will find ` 


Act Ili. When the play is staged, you will 
know when on act has ended: the =! 
Curigins ave usually lowered and the 
house lights are tumed up. The 
beginning of a new act also usually 
means that there is a change in locale 
and ihai time has elapsed between . 
the last event and the event ihat 
opens the new act. , 


Acts are further subdivided Into 
scenes. (Remember tha! scene is also 
the word that we use to refer fo the 
setting of the play.) “A scene isa 
smaller unit. either: (1) a division with | 
no change of locale or abrupt shift of 
time: or (2) a division consisting of an 

; roup of actors on the stage 
to the second definition, 
of cn actor 
n of the group 
d ihus introduces a new scene).” 
Berman, and Burio, 1971: 2) 








ibamai 
amet, 
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three main divisions: Act |, Act li, and A 


€ 


ping involves selecting’ the’ events 
| that ‘Will be dramatized. This means 
| “sifting the material so that only the 
essential events remain. Plotting also 
involves organizing the material. This 
means imposing a significant order on 
the plny so that its meaning could be 
fully brought out. The story tells ur 
what ‘happens; plot tells ts why it 
happens 





In Module 7, we also took up the 
‘structure’ of a traditional plot which 
follows this’ pattern: | exposition- 
‘tomplication—climax—falling action— 
resolution. In drama, this kind of plot is 
also often followed, and with greater 
regularity. 


Recall our discussion ‘of the opening 
dialogue of Reuel Molina Aguila's 
Satiriza. This. | represents the 
exposition of the play. As we have 
already said, here we are introduced to 
“the situation and the characters in the 
play. Once the essential background 
informstion has been given, the plot 
begins to unravel the tension or conflict 
in the play. The tension that we can 
already sense in the opening dialogue 
intensifies as the coreplication (or 
rising action) ‘part. of the play 
develops. In Satirika, the’ conflicts 
between the other characters are 
unravelled. Gradually we get to learn 
that these conflicts are but particular 
manifestations of deeply seated internal 
conflicts which are all rooted in the 
failure of the characters to accept what 
they really are. 





The climax (also called the crisis or 
turning point) represents the most 
emctionally intense part of the play, 
wit h the major conflict reaching its most 
point, the fate ` 
of 3 ia the conflict 
| berins to take an irreversible turn. In 
Aguila’ splay, the climax may be located 
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at that point when one of the characters is found dead inside the apartment 
where the events take place. This is the climactic moment because at this 
point, the charactere are forced to confront themselves, and it becomes o 
ihat from hereon things would not be the same again. 



















the ansion aubsides, The 
s are untang ads in a moment of st. lity, representing 
sakalin or denoueme nt e play. In the der ment of Satirika, 











ug db, th „as s about to.leave, to start a nev 
y it pohueal activis Pherother characters remain (rapped 
ur rgeoIsS or m nbitions un the other band. surcavls in 
iberating herself from fhe limits imposed: by such narrow and selimo ring 


ambitions. 















n the 


¿whai 


ane What we have just discussed is the kind of play structure that is often 
ion— discussed in connection with dramatic plot. Ke sep in, mind that this model is 
Gt ia not found in all plays. However, as Louis Catron gays, ‘a careful study of 
rater dramatic literature will show you that a surprisingly laigo percentage of 
plays--even those considered nontraditional or experimental—use this basic 
sequence of elentents” (1993: 96) he? > 
ming 
aila's 
the AS 
have | i 
ed to p 
a the SAQ 2 A | 
ound ‘ 
plot f 
mhlict | "wo of the elements of traditional dramatic plot are known as rising | 
è can | action and falling action. How do these two elements differ? H 
ipewe i Please turn to page 198 for the ASAQ 
a (or N { 
nfli ; | 
icarn i ; ! 
jeular i 
ternal | | 
| | 
| 
! 
| 
j 
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The rising action is that part of the play natal after the exposition 
where the conflict emerges and develops. The term ‘rising action’ is 
appropriate because it clearly signifies a moment of growing intensity as 
the tension in the play heightens until it reaches ite climax. 


The falling action is in direct contrast to the rising action. It is that part 
of the play immediately after the climax where the conflict is resolved and 
the tension subsides. The various complications in the pla ay are untangled, 
aud this ends in a moment of repose. 





A moment of stability precedes the rising action. A moment of stability 
comes after the falling action. 


ean a A NR a Nn es 


How have you been doing so far? Should you be given a big © . for doing 
this exercise right? 


Tawa area ra YEA AI oy Se MRE REP a aE Tes ee 


Character 


The importance of character in drama is underscored by the fact that many 
playwrights and theater-goers believe that in a play character is even more 
important than plot. They claim that people are primarily interested in the 
cast of characters in the play. Therefore, the playwright should focus first on 
establishing the characters of the play before paying attention to plot 
structure. This is an extreme position.. It is better to say that in drama 
“Cbaracters and plot work together” (Catron, 1993: 65). 


Many of what we have already said about character and characterization in 
fiction also applies to drama. Like fiction, drama “also has acai) and 
antagonists, heroes and villains, major and minor ona 
or watch a play, one of Prie first stingi that yo 









prominently in the Pabo in po nia they are given a fuller and rounder 
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characterization. You will find in them a certain complexity and dynaiisrn 
: that you do not ordinarily And in minor or secondary characters, 









"Jon the author can use tho ex actenzalion 
describe her characters directly or explicitly. This technique is not available 
right. The playw ugh! cannot go on stage and say that 
riicular character is like ti 2 or like that. 












‘methods of characteriy ition 
are available to the playwright. One 
is through name and physical 
appearance. In some plays, the 
Author carefully chooses : name 
that would indicate or suggest the 
personality or identity of the 
character. In Satirika, for exaraple, 
the name of the old professor 1s 
Domingo de las Alas, but in che play 
he is: called Dom, This nickname 
suggests the acronym DOM which 
means. “dirty old man'-my 1 
description of this-rather lascivious 
professor, > | 








Scene fom ihe UP Reperiory Comp 
Piaduction of ANG PANAHON NIC 
E 






The second method of characterization is through action. We get to know the 
people in the play through what they Jo in the course of the play. Behavior. 
as we all know, is an excellent indicator of character. In Satirika, almost all 
of the characters are users and hypocrites, and we see this in how they try to 
exploit or manipulate people. One character stands out--Lib, the freelance 
writer. She alone manages to ger out of the confining world which is 
symbolically represented by the small and narrow apartment where the story 
takes place In leaving her friends to lead another life as a political activiat in 
Mindanao, Lib signifies her difference: she alone has the resolve tu make 
something meaningful out of her life. 








The third and most important method: of characteci 
through dialogue. This we have already discussed in tł 
dialogue (please review thi 


that the 


ation in drama is 





earlier section on 


BN 








| 
B 





tion before you continue) in 





which we sa 
i gh what 
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3n the 
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Below is a short excerpt from the play Kastiiyo ni Kardo by Jose Ibarra 
Angelas (taken fro 1 Visitacion R. de la Torre, ed } 
re Dramas Pianta i 3 













POMASA Ang magaling kong asawa. Wala i tang gagawin 
maghapon kundi buklatin ang libro niyang minana pa sa panahon ni 
lan, Hoy! Baka mahipan ka ng hangin! 








KARDO: itong si Tomasa. N apaka-mabusisi. 


TOMASA: Maaari bang tigilan mo iyan? Bakit hindi ka mag-igib. O 
magsibak kaya? O maghanap ng kuwarta? Anong makukuha rao 
diyan, aber? a 


KARDO: Si Tomasa talaga. Gred por lang palibhasa ang inabot sa 
elementari. Hindi mo naiintindihan. Importante ito. 


TOMASA: | Hus. At sa paano pong paraan? 


KARDO: ihi-bibira sa pook natin ang nagbabasa ang libro. Hindi ka 
ba KA a may asawa kang mapagbasa? 


TOMASA: Wala namang laman ang Bulsa 


KARDO: Mano iyon? Anong kinalaman niyon sa usapan? Hindi mo 
naman ako naunawaan, eh. 


TOMASA: Hindi po talaga. 
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acute 
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heckporwt for PAWA 3 iy 


Notice how the process 


The excerpt is the opening dialogue of Ibarra's play. Z 
7 dialogue. 


of characterization is immediately initiated by this opening 








Tomasa's first line 
we get to know 
a the other hand, is 


A few basic facts about the characters are established. 
identifi er relationship with Kardo. A few lines later, 
that she has very little educational attainment. Kardo, 0 
unemployed. Tomasa and Kardo are poor. 









Moreover, and this is more important, the dialogue reveals some essential 


traits of the two characters, Tomasa says that Kardo does nothing the 
whole day but read. Immediately, we sense that Kardo is a rather unusual 
fellow—a poor man in a poor neighborhood whose preoccupation is not 
shared by the people around him. His concerns are not practical. His mind 
is focused not on the reality of life around him but on the imaginary world 
of his books. Tomasa, on the other hand, nags him about this, and her 
nagging shows us her own concerns. She is the pragmatic person whose 
concern is the requirements of daily } 











Also, take note of the tone of their dialogue. They are arguing, but the 
argument is not bitter or hostile. 1's more of what we might call alight 
banter, and the teasing tells us something about the affection that exists 


between the two. 


I 4 . PAET EE PAGE 


ony ararnar n 





One last point that hes to be dealt with in connection with dialogue is this: 
How can a playwright present the mental and emotional etate of a character? 
In fiction the author can present, through an omniscient narrator, what is 
going on in the mind of the tharacter, The omniscient narrator, as we have 
already said, is like God who can sec arid know everything. In drama, there is 
no such omniscient narrator, However, a dramatic technique called 
soliloquy can be used by the playwright if he or she wants lo reveal what is 
going on in the mind of a character. A soliloquy is "a speech, often of some 
length, in which a character, alone on the stage, expresees his thoughts and 
i .. [It] enables a dramatist to convey direct to an audience important 
nation about a particular charactar: his state of wind and heart, 
most intimate thoughts and feelings, his motives and intentions’ (Cuddon, 
Shakespeare used the soli iy a lot in hia playa Modern 
ire quite (his technique because 


: df the dramatic presentation. 
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Action 





Drama is speech and movement. The story in a play is conveyed nol only by 
what the wacters say but also by what they do cn stage. People are 
defined by their deeds. Hence, the actions of the people in the play also serve 
to characterize them. i Sean ace ae 





Visualizing a play, therefore, iayolves not.only imagining how the 
characters say their lines but also imagining what they do as they 
say those lines. In the section on the text of a play, we talked ‘about stage 
and actor directions (see page 190 if you need to review this). Through such 
directions, the playwright is able to indicate the movements df the ¢ 
However, "ası we have’ already said,* in “many plays ‘such’ directions 
minimal. They are inserted only when the playwright feels that they are 
absolutely necessary. a ORNE S 











Consider this excerpt from the opening scene of Rolando Tinio’s A Life in the 
Slums: 


Crack of dawn. HENNY, one foot up on the chair, eats a rice-and-fish 
breakfast with his hands. MILLIE is sewing buttons onto a blouse: 
Both convey the appearance of regular shit dwellers. 


HENNY: Do you have to start sewing so Rayi 


MILLIE: It’s convenient. It's still coal and quiet. I don't bave to 
x worry about the children. I have been waking up at one or two 
a.m. ! make up by sleeping after lunch. a : 


HENNY: In theheat? 


MILLIE: (One gets used to the heat. It takes a while: but one gets 
used to it. (Pause.) How long will you stay in this job? 


HENNY! CL Tike it, IN stay. >07 
MILLIB: 
HENNY: Hard to tell: areg 7 o 
MILLIE: Weekends? prae : 
HENNY: i We'll wait and see. 

Silence.) 


From Visitacion R. de la Torre, ed, Bilingual Philippine Literature: 
Dramas (Manila: National Book Store, 1977) 





"Will you come home more often? Ser 


ting, the other is sewin 
out their 
es. E ion iything abot 
readers, we have to do our own ALOG naa supply the detz 
the text of the play, As Henny talks while taking his breakfast and as M 








The stage direction tells us that one character is ea 
Other than bang we r told anything el 


sie 










omitted 
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sewa the buttons onto the blouse, what movements or gestures do they make? 
Do they remain seated throughout this dialogue? Do they look at cach other? 
Do they face the audien 












r does not and cannot account for all the act 
'hat the characters do as they say their lines or ns 
ther will depend to a certain exten 
erpret the text. 











3° 
= 


ta] 


s that although what we see in 
mostly dialogue, that dialogue, when 

actors of the play, is accompanied by 
in reading and interpreting a play depends to a 
to imagiric or visualize the dramatic action 
d suggested or stated by the stage. and actor 









the text of the play 
conducted on stage by 
dramatic action, Succe 
n extent on:our abi 
d by the’ dialogue an 
directions, + : 














Classifications of drama 


Most of us are familiar. 
with the frowning mask 

of “tragedy and. the 
smiling mask of comedy: 
The expression: of: each Na 
k conveys the spirit 

of the type of drama that 
u.represents. Together. ie 
they represent the wo 


of theater or draina. 





mas 





The representation of drama with the masks of tragedy and comedy indicates 
the prevalence of the notion ‘that dramatic compositions fall under one of two 
basic types: they are either tragic or comic. However, the actual situation is 
not as simple as this. There are many plays which combine tragic and coinic 
loments. Most, plays, in fact, cannot be properly classified under any of ihe 
wwe headings. Moreover, ther Itures where tragedy and come 
distinct dramatic types are virtually non-existent, 






e are c 





Tragedy and comedy are essentially Western concepts and their origin 
be traced to the Poetics of Aristotle (s ge 40 for a brief aces 


F 









c) where 
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account, ‘in: turns vetatis the basis of dubseqdent theories of tragedy and 
comedy. 


Ta e Aristotelian concept of tragedy—-as “a type of drama in which the 
hief character undergoes a morally ‘significant struggle which ends 
dish astrously”—is best summed up in the following description: 
In Greek tragedy (and in most great tragedies written since) the hero 
is essentially'a superior person and is treated'sy raipathetically; his 
destiny or choice i is to go down fighting rether than submit, and thus ` 
to pluck a moral victory from a physical defeat. The hero's recognition 
of his role and his acceptance of bis destiny con stitute the climax cf 
the tragic structure. His “tragic flaw,” as Aristotle calls it, is some 
defect which helps to involve him in ruin, for the spectacle of entirely 
undeserved suffering would be merely depressing. Consequently, the - 
hero must have ordinary human failings or limitations, and must fall 
short of ultimate perfection. Ironically, the noblest efforts of the hero 
involve him in guilt and lead to his misery. The struggle may be 
between one character and conflicting forces which he can in no way 
control. (lornstein, Edel, and Frenz, 1973: 529- 530) 


be Re thE tad TAS LEE EN 


The concept of tragedy has greatly changed since Aristotle made his 
pioneering statements on the subject. In modern times, tragedy no longer 
features a hero who is a superior human being endowed with noble qualities. 
The modern tragic hero is usually an ‘ordinary human being involved in 
rather ordinary situations. One literary, dictionary sums up'the change by 
simply saying that “For us, [tragedy] is generally a play ending with death 
or... ending with the hero alive but apinitually crushed” Garnet peradi and 
Burto, 1971: 111). NN 





tot 









Comedy, on the ot he? ha and, is'a : ty pe "of drama with a happy ending: Its 
primary aim is to amuse: 


Dramatic comedies generally depict a movement from unhappiness to 
happiness, from (for example) young lovers frustrated by their. 1! 
parents to yi oung lovers happily married, The unhappy situation is so 
presented that it entertains rather than distress the spectator; itis 
ridiculous andor diverting rather than painful. (Barnet, Berman, 


and Burto; Aue All: 


Compared with fr. agody: comedy is a lighter form of drama, Howey er, this 
snot necessarily mean that its theme is always less significant. There are 
many comedies whose aim is not only. to provoke laughter but also pa criticize: 
certain anomahes or, imperfections of human society. [ur example, the. 
Lysislrata of Aristophanes, ‘one of the most famous of the Greek comedies, is 
an indictment of man's propensity for warfare. 





of drama, but as we have 
represent all dramatic 
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The evaluation of drama. 


There are many types of drama, each demanding a different mode of analysis 
and evaluation. In this module, what we have described is mainly the kind of 
plays that we study in schocls—drama that i5,” admittedly, rooted in the 
Western tradition. In this section, a few pointers on how to evaluate drama 
will be provided. Keep in mind that some of these guidelines may not apply to 
some types of drama, especially those produced by-non-Western cultures, 


One of the first things we have to do when we analyse and evaluate'a play is 
look at its plot. How is the material of the story organized? Does the plot 
follow the traditional structure of a play? Are the dramatized events 
significant and necessary? What is the central conflict in the play? How is 
this conflict developed and resolved? Some scenes are more important than 
the others. What are these scenes and what do they contribute to the 
development of the theme of the play? R at ia 
Fi 5 

Next, we look at the characters in the play: Who is: the protagonist? Who 
is/are opposed to this protagonist? Who are the minor characters and what 
purposes do they serve in the play? What are their essential attributes? In 
answering these questions, we also" have to consider the mode of 
characterizrtion that is employed. How are the essential attributes of the 
characters revealed? i į j : Bh ta! 


i 








The bulk of drama, as we have eaid, consists of dialogué. It is mainly dialogue 
that carries the burden of the play. What style is used in the dialogue? Does 
it employ formal language, or is it coloquial? Is it in verse or is it in prose? 
Can you detect differences in the way the characters speak? Are such 
differences significant? Do they contribute to characterization? Does the 
dialogue exhibit certain characteristics which are meant to serve other 


purposes? 


We should also pay attention to setting. What is ‘the setting of the play? Is 
this kind of setting important? Aside from its function as a device for. 


exposition, what else does it accomplish? Does it aid in characterization? Does 
it have any bearing on the plot? Does it have any symbolic meaning? 


Often overlooked are the stage and actor directions. As we have already 
pointed out, we get to know some of the actions of the characters through 
these directions. And actions are important in revealing character and 
developing plot. Does the play provide detailed stage and actor directions? Or 
are the directions minimal?» What significant details do these’ directions 


SP ca? 
CONTRI CC 







fen overlooked is the title. Titles are important. “hey 
àt more- than ihis, they-may-state or suggest the emphasis 
The title of some plays immediately identifies for us the 
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protagonist or central character in the play. it may algo suggest the theme or 
central idea. 


rify the theme of the play. What is the playwright 
r? How is the theme presented? 
are fully used to develop this theme? Is the theme 
rgely through plot or character? Is it stated! directly in the 
rit it merely hinted at. Ts it a significant theme? 









Summary 


Li 


in this module, we focused on the" 
ious conventions of drama as a 
distinct literary genre. We paid 
attention to the fact that in 
addition to being a literary art, it ™ 
is alse a performing art because it, ~ 
realizes itself only in performance. 
We also pointed out that there are 
many different dramatic 





conventions, that the rules of Scone from the firsi production (1979) of JUAN 
dramatic composition that apply to TAMBAN by Molou Jacob. 

some ‘plays may not apply to t+———+—————+_+-__________. 
cihers 





Drama is one of the most vital of the literary arts. in many parts of the world, 
itis flourishing and developing in different directions. The idea of drama as 
simply a form of entertainment is also under question. In the output of many 
contemporary dramatists, we can see an effort to make drama a vehicle for 
the transformation and improvement of people and their societies. ` 


In a short but important document on modern theater, the German 
playwright Bertolt, Brecht posed the question: “Theater for pleasure or 
theater of instruction?” Brecht was questioning the entrenched idea that 
theater is simply for amusement. He thought that theater should accomplish 
niore than this, and he proceeded to develop a new kind of theater whose aim 
t simply to entertain but to change the way men and women think 





nd about their situation in the world 
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The Cast: 


FLORENCIA ARAGON DE CARACOLES “Ac 
MATILDE gii ake rs Grol £ 
OSANG DI 


The action takes place somewhere in San Lorenzo Village. When the curtain 
vises, we see Florencia and Matilde, seated on the sofa, iu Matilde's sala, 
talking. 


FLOR: Yes, Matilde, when you called me up by phone to come and see you, I came 
right away. 

TATIL: That's nice of you, Mrs. de los Reyes. 

FLOR: Ihope you don't mind, Matilde. My last name is Caracoles. My full name 
is really Florencia Aragon de Caracoles. But just cali me Florencia. We R 
must be good friends. It's quite an houor ta knew you, Matilde, 

MATL: Ob, don't mention it. | was told by Marilu to get in touch with you. She 
said you'd surely help. 





rou re SO 
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ckmail, for lack of a better word? .... What? yes a 

s, all I have to dois whisper the name 

.T know it is sneaky 
TH call 


call it a mild form of bla 
bit of a blackmail. If she refuse 
Demonia in her ear, and she son’: be able to say no... 
and all that, but she had it coming to hex, for being so pretentious... 


you again. (She hangs up, 6” iling.) 


Prom Visitacion dela Torre, ed., Bilingudl Confemporary Philippine 
Literature: Dramas (Manila: Natidna! Book Store, 1977) j8: 
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Module 10 
THE ANALYSIS 
OF MEDIA TEXTS 


aan ua cect mamamaga 





POR RE RHC A SAUD ict ee 














Introduction 


In our time, education has become more democratic 
and more accessible. Schools have heen established 
‘ven IN very remote villages, and more children are, 
getting formally educated foday than at any time in, 
"the past. ; 








And vet, educators in the Philippines and in many. 
other parts of the world: seem to be one in their 
lument: there is, they say, a marked and very 
turbing decline in the ability of children to thi 
and communicate well, This, despite the fact that wonderful new teehpolan6g 
are now being harnessed to serve the educational needs of nations and 
commuuities, 








What has gone wrong? 
gnosing the illness, many educators pre one in saying that the culprit is 
vision. More books are being published today but fewer people ore 
ading. Instead of grabbing a book and finding a-quict corner where thes 
can explore new worlds through the printed word. children now prefer ts 
emain glued to the TV set to watch the al-too-familinr world of cartoons, 
` ` ithe like. When they go out, what per 
'HS or Beta tape 

















“IGeOS, air 
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What is the connection between watching TV and the decline i in ‘the ability of 
children to o think and communicate well? ’ 3 


e explanations have been given Éy teachers and education 
ts. Some say that television and other electronic media have drawn 
children away from the printed page. Young pec } 
from books, and this alienation has fostered the idea that books are quite 
dispensable. Reading books is now seen as a peripheral activity, something 
that ought to be conducted only in connection with schoolwork or some 
immediate practical task, 






Flabo 


specia 











The electronic media have given 
young people a new orientation. 
Their senses are now trained to 
arrest entirely new sets of sounds 
and images. This orientation has, in 
a way, made them impatient with 
the printed word. It takes time and 
effort to consume printed” texts. On 
the other hand, the sounds and 
images of electronic medin come to 
them in sleek and attractive 
packages which can be instantly 
apprehended consumed. 









Whether y re good or bad dr somewhere in between, the electronic media 
are Be re to stay. ‘They y are part mee the reality of our modern world, andi we can 


so, ten we must know aha to psa with them, This i is the point of this part Lot 
the course. In this module, we will consider what i is known as ‘media texts.’ 





Objectives 


In this module, your specific objectives shall be: 


t 


o. To explain why medig texts can be studied in a literature class; 
e To reflect on the role of television in your own life: 

Lf: Breast di dot b ie a h 
° . To explain how TV shows ihfluence thé altitudes of viewers: 


e Yo analyze the lyric of a Filipino pop song, 
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Media texts 








> such a thing as media text? Can media 


rature 





When we talk of the media, we usuaily mean the press, For example, if 












cant happened in our ciiv or town and we say that 

s ople--news reporters, radio and 
re in town to cover the 
rm of the term mass media, ie. 7 









uniumestion (newspapers, radio 
of the people. 


Our age is known as the age of 
ass Communication because a 
tremendous amount of data or 
mformation is now being’ trans: 
mitted every second to eauntless 
number of people throughout the 
world, It is “transmitted largely 
through electronic technology. 








With the advent of cable television 
and the great advances’ in 
computer technology, the pos: 
sibilities for mass communication 
have become seemingly limitless, 
e3 today something newsworthy happened in 
pr ry 5 paga the Pyramids of Cheops In igypi--let us say 
Today, it is possible to get instant ther archeologists stumbled upon some 
firsthand information about events hidden vaults Previously unknown fo the 
happening in almost any part of woild--news of this event could reach usin a 
the world NYE mente: of minutes, thanks to electronic media. 


When we talk about our experience of mass or electronic media, what do we 
say? We say that we watch television and video films, or we listen to radio, 
cassettes, and compact discs. Never do we use the word : ‘read’ becausé we 
reserve this verb for what we do with printed texts, But can we say that we 
‘rend’ rock music or TV shows? Can we look at thein as texts? 


Throughout this textbook, we have heen using text to mean 





ne $ nme 1 piper + - 
word to include things siha 





atlas printed on the 
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texis are our young people “reading”? What can we say about them? And 
what do they have to say about these “texts”? 








have become regular paris of our daily life, we tend to take 
5 for granted, Seldom do we pause to analyze them. Only when 
ething sensatio; : d0 we pause to think about 
mi For example, many parents today are alarmed because of what they 
reeive as a growing permis. television. Today, films depicting 
imaginable violence and explicit sexual scenes are normally shown on TY. 
ily when parents do notice their that they raise a hue and cry. 


1A 
























Bot even more alarming because they are not as noticeable are the messages 
by many popular songs--ithe songs that some of us even hum 
ben while preparing a meal or in the bathroom ‘while doing our 
. Many of us do not pay attention to what these SONS say or 
gest, and so we tend to think that all of them are cute little ditties which 
can do no harm. 





Ilene 
QUOT 





A colleague in the tollege where J teach was also not paying attention unti] 
one day she heard her six-year-old daughter singing “Like a virgin / Touched 
for the very first time...” : 


Activity 1 ce | 


There are people who might question the inclusion of media texts in a | 
literature course, They would say that media texts are not literature at all. 

But there are media texts that do share many common elements with some 
literary forms, Could you think of at least two types of media texts which 

are, to a certain extent, literary in nature? Why are they literary? 


CHE PA AUS Lenco 


Kakasa paa 


SSSR TE PAMANANG MAAALALA ATA EN NAKA HEPA NADA NEEDLE at meets aa 
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instinct navi-violate. Oo na, sa bawat kelakaran e may 
natural at may exception. Pero nakakairita. Pati m ga 
kabataan, pinalilitaw na para bang hindi naturum ng 
magulang. Sagad-sagaran sa kasamaan. 












The text is presented here in its unedited form, The manuscript show: 


signs of an aspiring writer who has yet to learn the craft. Ho 


important thing here is the concern of the play. 1 
that the play dwells on something quite serious. Iti 
is the kind of TV shows and films that we get to see these days. 















owever, they end up ag 


usin the wrong way because most of them concentrate on violence in 
forms. Inst 





and disreputable in human nature: cruelty, vulgarity, thoughtleé: 
lack of respect for the rights and feelings of others. 


Do you agree? 4 


a 


$ cet crea SAMOA 
Facies 


ry 


intelligence and give their children a distorted view of life. 


And yet, despite such criticisms, the scene in millions of households 
iUppines and elsewhere is something like this: 





ite. 


not- 








Television bas become one of the most indisp: 
- our households 







Even the low] 


ource of 








n of entertainment. When 
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d of projecting positive values, they highlight what is corrupt 





in the 


ali the 





Today, there is an almost universal outery against the deplorable state of 
cinema and television. Many people claim that TV and film companies 
bombard them with vulgar and stupid shows. These shows insult their 


mr 


224 fi 
sualiy gather before the TV set. There they stay, 


members gather, they u 1 
what eome people‘have called the “idiot box.” 


taking in what is fed to them by 





a eat oie cl esa a A 


panitya ZA 


e and reflect on the role of television in your own 


| Pause for a whil 
| household. 
| 


How often do you and the rest of the household watch TV? 


] 
i 
| What kind of prograins do you usually watch? 


| 

| 

| 

$ 

i 

H 
e | 
Why do you watch these programs? Abe 
When you watch these programs, are you A passive viewer? Or do you 
analyze these programs and think about what they are saying to you? 


Below, kindly write down your thoughts on this subject. 







pagsala 


mka maa anakan Na PAA 


ents. of the views and information 
itical attitude to our TV 
jeeply ingrained in 






the idea that TV is for 


3. We watch TV because we want to relax. 





entertainment is í 
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At the start of this course, we said that most people read literature for the 
pleasure ofi it. They believe that dike TV pews, literature exists primarily to 

entertain as we also said, li 
does not only enterts a vie an experience 5 
this view on its renders, It is, therefore, important to k how literature is 
constructed, and this is the point cf studying it. Learning how to r a a 
lite ry W ork does not eine mean learning how to appreciate it. It also means 












sents 















a In the same manner, we are now 
the idea of “r 
that we can 
appreciative but also critic 
viewers. To read te ion meang 
to treat it as text that can be 
analyzed and criticized. 












9 


What can we read in teles 
The, answer is plain and simple: 
we can read anything. We can 
read the news programs, the talk 
shows, and the so-called “special 
coverage” of events. We can read 
the musical programs, the variety 
shows, and the game shows. We 
can even read the commercials. 





liowever, for the purposes of this course, we will focus only on feature films 
and teleplays. | ‘ 


Feature fhis are fictive narratives which are presented through moving 
pictures and recorded sounds. We usually refer to them as movies. Feature 
films are intended for the large screens of movie houses, but they are now 

also regularly shown on TV, Moreover, some feature films are now made 
especially for showing on television. TV ‘channels usually show old movies, 
but the TV viewer can also watch the most recent films simply by borrewing 
a videotape copy. 


Teleplays, on the other hand, are dramatic compositions meant for 
presentation on TV and not on stage. They are shorter than feature films, 
with most lasting an hour. A variation of the teleplay is the drama series 
which is aired in instalment over a number of weeks or montha. 





non elements with fiction and 
ns. At the heart of a telepl: 
conveyed largely through ¢ 


or structure through 
are made alive and plausible through 
















dialogue. 
characters, and these 
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characterization. Setting is also an important element in movies and 
teleplays. f : 


The script Ge. the written text) of a movie Gr teleplay also resembles the 
script of a play. It consists mostly of dialogue, However, it also contains a lot 
of directions for those involved in the production. It has instructions for the 
director and the acters, but may alse contain instructions for the other 
members of the production staff such es the cameraman, the person who 
shoots the picture. 






‘There are, of course, some fundamental differences between film and teleplay 
and its hterary cousins. These differen dictated mainly by the 
difference in medium. The film allows for greater flexibility. Unlike the stage 
play, the film and teleplay are not limited in terms of time or setting. The 
story may be set in different locations. It may cover a fairly long period of 
time. It may also involve more characters. Because the camera can zoom in 
fLe., to get closer) and zoom cut (ie, to get farther). of whatever it is 
recording, a scene can be presented in many ways. The camera can highlight 
a detail. It can also omit or obscure details in the seene which may not be 
important at a particular point. TE 


Despite such differences, there are enough similarities between film and 
Hierature to warrant the analysis and interpretation of movies and teleplays 
from a literary standpoint, This is what we. are proposing in the module. 
AMithough a knowledge of the technical aspects of filmmaking would be of 
preat help in fully understanding the many dimensions of a film or teleplay, 








aÇ 








such knowledge is not completely indispensable in interpretation i nd 
evaluation, Using what we know about the analysis of literature, we san 
formulate intelligent appraisals of the movies and teleplays that we see. 


ich appraisals would include not only an interpretation of the film or 
:cleplay but Uso a critical evaluation of ts affects on the viewer. This critical 
evaluation is, vital. As we have already gaidi so much of what is being shown 
on: television today is questionable in value, When confronted with such 
material, we have to exert a ttle more effort in clarifying and articulating 
what is wrong with i. 











in his essay “The Film” (Deer arid Deer, 1967: 233-253), Albert Hunt writes: 


ifthe director's response to what he experiences js crude and 
convantional—-of if he thinks of films as junks for the masses- -the 
erudity and lack of conviction will be reflected in the style of his film. 
But in the hands of a serious artist, the simplest elements of film- 
making can bear the weight of a complex poetic statement, 









Hunt wrote his ana is of film some thirty years 
still apply to §lmmaking today. Hunt thinks that mi 
by the big companies exhibit a “tendency reduce ex] 
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On Philippine television, there are many sitcoms (situational comedies) 
which feature characters who are gay (i.2., homosexual) or physicsIly 
deforinod Ce.g., the hunchback, the obese). 

De sach shows foster certai 
physically deformed? Ii so, } 
Gnd these attitudes acceptable? 












erent 


| ae 


Lasincnenarnia-manmewin nent snaractnencoshasemnainetn en 





an PAUSES EARS a a AA 


In a moviehouse or at home, critical appreciation is alm impossibh 
because, as we have already said, we watch films or TV shows to get relaxed 
and so we seldom put much thought on what we watch or on what they are 
doing to us. If we are to give films and TV shows serious attention-—~and such 
attention involves careful and meticulous scrutiny—the best place to do thie 
is perhaps the classroom. : 











cussing film and TV shows in the classroom will enable us to tackle 
ething very close and familiar to our students, something to which they 
un easily relate. But more than this, it will also enable us to involve our 
students in a conscious and purposeful process of analysis and criticism. 








in so donig, we can provide them with guidelines on appreciating these 
cultura: forms. More importantly, we can help develop among our students a 


tical the thirgs presented to them by fime 





iude toward 
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Clearly, then, an 


Censider the following, hit 5 
the group called Yano: 
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affinity exists between poetry and song. Poetry is admired 
7 songs have lyrics which approximate the text of poet 


when we lo the lyric of a song when it is printed 
ical appearance of r 















song by 








ESEM " i 
Yano ` 4 
: patingin-tingin, di naman makabili A 


patingin-tingin, di makapanood ng sine 
walang ibang pera kundi pamasahe 
makayanan ko lang pambili ng dalawang yosi 
paamoy-amoy, di naman makakain 
busog na 





sa tubig, gutom ay lilipas din 
patuloy ang laboy, walang iisipin 
kailangang magsaya 
kailangang magpahangin... 
nakakainip ang ganitong buhay 
nakakainis ang ganitong buhay... 
gumagabi na, ako'y uuwi na 
tapos na ang saya, balik sa problema 
at bukas ng umaga, uulitin ko pa ba 
ang kahibangang ito 
sa tingin ko, hindi na 
nakakabaliw ang ganitong buhay 
di nakakaaliw ang ganitong buhay. 


rd this song? It is one of the most popular songs of Yano. Now, 


please read it aloud, and read it as you would read a poem. 









arity in its rhythm even 
lines rhyme. For example, the first 






structures or rep 


uch as what we see in the following lings: 
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patingin-tingin, di naman makabili 
patingin-tingin, di makapanga mgsine... e a r Bipin Ei 


gi 





nakakainip ang g ritong bubay 
nkakainis ang ganitong buhay.... 





Obviously, “Yano paid serious attention to the iyric of their song. Like a poet, 
they gaveita definite and well-considered form. 


We also see in this song 8 seriousness of 
purpose. The title tells us what its 
subject matter is: the giant shopping 
mall called SM. In particular, the song 
is about the experience of the persona 
who has gone to the mali. We can feel 
the irony of his situation: here he is in 
a huge shopping cenfer surrounded by 
all kinds of goods, and yet none of these 
is within his reach because the persona 
is almost penniless (he only has ‘enough "| 
money left for his transport)": 
Nevertheless, tne mall serves’ some 
purpose: there, the persona can at least 
keep himself cool as well as 
entertained. Walking: found the mall, doing nothing, he is able to forget ms 
woes. Seon, however, be realizes the futility of ib all. The 86 
persona saying that the habit of going to the mall has to be broken beca 
does not make sense. The mall represents a world that je alienating for 








g ends with, the 






people like hun. J ET 
Many if not most adults believe that contemporary pop. music is full of 
silliness. This view has some basis in fact. The Shakespearean lines “Full of 


sound and fury / Signifying nothing”. may be applied to many pop songs Ural 
resort to sensationalism. The lyrics of their songs are calculated to shock, but 
the shock effect does not point to anything significant. Other songs are simply 
witless. TY. pele Hide ct 
The song of Yano that we have presented represents the better aspect of 
contemporary Filipino pop music. In songs such as this, we can see the 
attempt of pop musicians to use the song form as a vehicle for the ex presslon 
of valid contemporary concerns! This tendency may be regarded as a reaction 
to the widespread belief, previously noted, that pop music is of no 
_ consequence. The more serious'of the ‘Hew pop musicians are, now bent on 
proving that iheir music can also embrace serious themes: themes 4 t the 
Je like them and then about the situation 
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ustion of young peo} 
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proponents of 


This tendency is even more marked in J 
aliernative musie. This music is presentet s alternative to 
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mainstream music, ie., the kind of music produced by the big recording 
i instream mus conventional and predictable. It follows 
sted formulas. In it, we see an-avoidance of serious and 
Alterr i 



















uced by 





} 5. 11 1, 

the big music companies. This freedom gives alternative musi F 
leeway in red menting with! new, forms and new themes. Alters 
icians like Grace Nono, Jess Santiago, Heber Bartolome, and ees 3 
given usisome of the best products of contemporary pop music in the 
ilippines, : i 









Pop music is the kind of music that our students enjoy. Rarely, however, do 
we think of hem as material that can be used:in’the classroom. Perhaps the 
time has come for us to consider them as texts than can be studied in 
connection with literature. a 


3 








Summary: 


In this module, we considered the possibility of including what we call :nedia 
texts in the study of literature. Although they are not traditionally 
considered as part of the literary arts, there is some basis for treating them 

as literature. The pd popular arts are but extensions of such arts as 
fiction, drama, , an We sce in them many of the basic elements of 
the established or" litional forms. The critical approaches that we have 
outiined for the analysis To! fiction, poetry, and drama may be applied to them 
as well. ‘ 













The popular arts ted through the mass media. As such, they 
are to a large exten dete: a by commercial interests. There is, therefore, 
a tendency to ove mphasize the. entertainment aspect to the detriment of 


more serious goals that they could accomplish. 





in the analysis of media texts, in addition to the anatysis of their form and 
cont tent, we ought to ane? their larger Paga a Media: texts can exert 


people Th 





inte wre tation and 
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@ Assignment 4 
Part Il 


The Eraserheads is one of the most popular pop singing groups in 
the Philippines today. Like many of the other rock groups in the 
country, they are often accused of producing songs which espouse 
negative values. Below is the lyric cf one of the hit songs of the 
Eraserheads, Write a short analysis of the text, using the principles 
that you learned in the analysis of poetry and the'analysis of pop 
songs. After your analysis, write an eyaluation of the piece in terms 
of its wider implications. i 








LI 


ANG HULING EL BIMBO 


Eraserheads 


Kamukha mo si Paraluman 

Nung tayo ay bata pa 

At ang galing-galing mong sumayaw 
Mapa-boogie man o cha-cha 

Ngunit ang paborito 

Ay ang pagsayaw mo ng El Bimbo 
Nakakaindak, nakakaaliw 
Nakakatindig-balahibo 

Pagkagaling sa eskwela 

Ay didireiso na sa inyo 

At buong maghapon ay tinuturuan mo ako 
Magkahawak ang ating kamay 

At walang kamalay-malay 

Na tinuruan mo ang puso ko 

Na umibig na tunay 

Naninigas ang aking katawan 
Kapag umikot na ang plaka 

Patay sa kembot ng beywang mo 

At pungay ng iyong mga mata 


. Lumiliwanag ang buhay 


Habang tayo'y magkaakbay 
At dahan-dahang dumudulas 


Conlinued on nexi 7 
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Ang kamay ko sa makinis mong braso 

Sana noon pe man ay sinabi na sa iyo 

At kahit hindi na uso ay ito lang ang alam ko 
At lumipas ang maraming taon 

Hindi na tayo nagkita 

Balita ko'y may anak ka na 

Ngunit walang asawa 3 

Tagahugas ka daw ng pinggan ga may Ermita 
At isang gabi'y nasagasaan sa isang madilun na eskinita 
Lahat ng pangarap ko'y bigla Jang natunaw 
Sa panaginip na lang pala kita maisasayaw 


sanana AA Ap Aa ANT 
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CHING 


OF LITERATURE 





An open letter 





DEAR OU STUDENT: 


We have gone on a long journey to explore the world of literature and literary 
studies. Finally, we're home. f ng 


This is the last module of the course. As you must have already noticed, I am 
departing from the usual module format to compose a letter to you. 


As course writer for DLL’ 210, I have been instructed to. adopt an informa! 
and friendly style. I have been, told, that I should not sound forbidding. I 
should not intimidate the student, , 


T have tried my best to keep this in mind. But as we all very well know, cur 
best intentions are often subverted by our own limitations. There are certain 
things that we want to accomplish. Some of these we succeed in doing. 
others we fail to do. We often we end up not aceomplishing many of our 
because we have neither the ability nor tho strength to do it. Au I’ve said, i 
to the issue of human limitations. If} have not been as informal or 
{ have wanted. I say: mea culpa 











Perhaps even more crucial than the question of language or style is 
question of content: Did 1 succeed in saying all that ought to be said 
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in ne done ta understand 

bara terpret it, D pes to prov } sis for knowing what the 
* the literature teacher can do to the literary texts that h > has to teach ir 
| į kb is intention to prescribe. My 
Png intenti 3 to describe and, through 
f what described, to give an 





mation of other territories that the 
v might want to explore--on her 
own, or in the company of kindred 




















ms, best wishes, and 
thank you for joining me in exploring 
RRO the world of literature. 
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enumerate here--and the list grows longer as modern playwrights 
experin uent with new forms. Many of them, incidentally,, wouldn't bother 
£ cations, The t write plays and let others worry 


works ought to be categorized. 


















Scene from a Bicol komedya, ca, 1880, 


Classifying Philippine plays 





There are many types of piays in the Philippines. "he CCP Encyclopedia of 
2) ng Ait provides a listing of no less than 40 theater forms and types, and 
he iist Is by no means exhaustive. Some of ihese are: 

























DRAMA SIMBOLIKO. As the name Inclicates, a play which employs an olaborate 
i system of symbols to express anti-colonialist themes. Popular during the eorly part 
of ihe American Regime, it was considered “seditious” and banned by the 
American authorities 
SINAKULO. A Lenten ploy, performed in many, provinces, which dramatizes the 
sultesing ond death of Jesus Christ. 
} KOM EDTA. A play in verse, popular during the Spanish Period and eariy 
Aise Known as moro-moro, it usually depicts Christian-Muslim 
r yas dromatize the: of saints end martyrs; others. 
ased on acival events. Music and dance are employed. 
! 
i 
SARSWELA. A musica! play which was popular during the firs! half of this Pan 
ii dwells on domestic and social themes. 
PANUHULUYAN. A M chot Mary and Jo \ 
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complete text of a one- 
YS most outstanding 










dit carefully, and then write an dnalyais and evaluation of the 
play. Follow the guidelines LRE, ia the section on the evaluation 
ofdraiad al : K 








Presenty our analysis’ and evaluation in the form of an essay. Your 
essay should be unified! ‘and coherent. 
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MATIL: 
FLOR: 
MATIL: 


FLOR: 


MATIL: 





b 


It isn't true, not tne at all, I just help occasionally when the First Lady 
asks me to pitch is. 











x, 


"re so modest, Mati 
ing to collaborate-e: 
by our first names. 





p 





As you wish. Well, Tealled you beca 
Just call me Flory. Or Floring. 
Well, Flory, I called you because- 
Did you say Marilu called you up? Marilu de Legazpi? 

Exactly. 

Marilu's husband owns that big department store on Buendia, doesn’t ne? 
Yes.. But what I really called you up for- 


Well, my husband bought the Legazpi's rice fields in Pangasinan. It cost us 
one hundred thousand, but it was worth it, 


That's nice. 
Well now, just how did you want me to collaborate-er-help? 


it’s a benefit show we are holding to collect funds for the Sapang Palay 
people. You know that place? 


(With a gesture of disgust.) Uff, yes. Those squatters who were formerly in 
Intramuros. Thank God they were evicted. Can you imagine? I used to 
hear mass every day at the Cathedral. And whenever we passed in our 
Mercedes Benz 600 by those streets, I felt myself suffocating with the 
smells and sights of those horrible people. Uff, such disgusting people, 
squatters all. 








itis not their fault, really. After the war thousands came from the 


. provinces ard didn’t know where to settle- 


FLOR: 


M ATIL: 
FLOR: 


‘Uff, don't talk to me about them. Lcouldn't hear Mass properly. I couldn't 
pray because of them. Once a little boy made a face at me. Can you 
imagine--he struck out his tongue at me. But J forgave him, just as our 
Lore forgave His enemies. 


í iby cats 
This drive we are conducting- 


And another time a woman spat on my car--it wasn't the Mercedes Benz ' 
this time--just the Buick which is used to take the children to schoo! and 
the maid to go marketiag—yes, spat on my car. Uff, Thad to hear two 
Masses that morning because I was so furious. That's why I transferred to 
the Santuario de San Antonio in Forbes Park. Oh, the beauty and quiet of 
the place. And such decent, respectable people. There you see the Matias’ 
family, the Legazpis’, the Urdanetas’, the Zarates. You must hear Mass 





there too, Matilde. 


i go to Ermita Church. 1 was born there 





Ta. 
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That's nice. 










Ah yes, it's so nice meeting de Ant Cople 
prestige and elast.' Not that f 5m'a'sn 
learn to be aloof from the common hoi pollo: 
it. Not that i am uncharitable. After ali, Igi 





ive large-sums to the church. 
And whenever I give a party I never forget to da dozen eggs to the nuns 
of Santa Clara. I have heard rumors that I might be given a Papal ` 
decoration, Now, I think you were saying something, Matilde? 














MATIL: Yes, we are raising mone: 


for the Sapang Palay people. And we are calling 
it the Sapang Palay Drive. j : 


Much aa 1 find those horrible people distasteful, I should like to help. How 
do you want me to collabo-er-cooperate? 


FLOR: 


MATIL: We are showing a movie with Elizabeth Taylor—not yet maged to the 
public--and we are selling tickets, 


FLOR: Who are the conimittee? la t l 
MATIL: Mrs. Consuelo de Cartinaze is Chairman. TAM 
FLOR: Ah? Really? an hes 

MATIL: And there's Mrs! Urdaneta. 

FLOR: . The wife of Senator Urdaneta? 

MATIL: Yes. And of course the First Lady is overal] Cheirman. 

FLOR: How much are the tickets? 

MATIL: At one hundred pesos. 

FLOR: Oh, that’s nothing. Here, give me one. 

MATIL: We were thinking of making you a member of the committee. 





FLOR:. I shall be delighted to serve SUCH a noble cause. Those poor people of 
Sapang Palay deserve All the help they can get? As our Lord said, those of 
‘us who have much must share with ti the lesser o oné—or something like that 
anyhow. 


MATIL: Members of the committee are supposed to dispose of at least five tickets. 


FLOR: Ay, this is my chance to get acquainted Sih the ia ag of Forbes Pati 
Next time ) hear Mass I shall ap odch!! Y t 








if you wish l tulg tell; the First Lady to give you aring- 





FLOR: (Excizeelly).” Oh, will you? Til give you my private humber--] had to have a 
private number in ray bedr oon). People u; used to'call up and Say all sorts of 
ugly things- 


MATIL. What things? 


FLOR: Ob, it doesn’t matter now...Who else isiin the cominittee? 





a Cruz de la Dolorosa. 


UF a} © ay ees 
JR, that woman 





You knew 
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MATIL: 


FLOR: 


MATIL: 
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(Hesitating briefly). Well, slightly. She used to be in the buy-aud-seli after 
Liberation. She dealt with jewelry. Now she is very rich. She puts on 





, such airs—she has only two cars. 





‘Tnat is usnally one too many. 





no! We have five, not including the two jeeps 
are used to take my husband tu Capipisa. 


md the station wagon 





which 
That barrio in Cavite? 


(Embarrassed), Er-no, Matilde, not that barrio exactly but another ba 
nearby where my husband goes hunting. 








stationwagon to go hunting? My husband 
3, but he wakes only our 


Hae 


And he uses two jeeps ane 
also goes hunting in Bata 














ps at the same time. But you knowhow men are. But 
we were talking about cars: Yes, we have five, two Mercedes Benz, on 
Buick, one Impala, and one Continental--that’s my son's 


r—-no, not all the 





We have only a 1960 Chevy. s 

And Mrs, de Ja Dolorosa actually goes to Tagalog films. 

I go to Tagalog movies myself, when tba film is interesting. 
Uff, with thos: 





actors and actresses getting involved in such scandalous 
ar, no, never 








Have you ever seen a Dagar movie? 


Me? Oh, never in my life. Beside, my Tagalag is'poor. I'am from 
Pangasisnan, you know. But] am taking French lessons, and I don:t want 
my accent spoiled, 


Now hack to the drive: 

Who else is in the comniittbe? 

Ding Tabayong from Bacolod. 

Yow mean the millionaire Tabayongs" 
You know her? 


Well, at a party] smiled at her and--well, she must be short-sighted or 
something- : ' : 


Could we gather at your place nextwerk? That is- 


Of course. My house is on Dewey Boulevard. It belonged formerly to the 


Delascampas family who were murdered during Liberation. Ihave a large 
living room. Or perhaps we could gather near the swimming pool. 


That would be perfect for a meeting. 
Do you think the First Lady would camer 


Wel, J could ask her: to be present., 





id be extremely delighted if she sould come. : 
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FLOR: Please ask her to come and I'll buy all the ticket she wants. I have an 
ofal photographer and he could take my picture with the First Lady. 
She is such a sweet lady. Tell her TH buy ten tickets and seli twenty to my 
friends if only she'd attend. 


MATIL: Iam sure she'll be plased: 


FLOR: But only on that condition. Ill buy as many tickets as she wants if she 
comes to my house, After all, my heart bleeds fi for those displaced people in 
Sapang Play. I shall go there and Visit them. I shall PEPE my 
photographer so I can send the picture to the papers. But I will not reveal 
my names I shall wear a black veil covering my face and bring the tuyo and 
tapa and dilis. T could buy some stale bread from the bakeriesiand bring 
them too. $ 








MATIL: Don’t you think they will welcome something more substantial than d tlis 
and tuyo? After all, they eat that gveryday; if at all. And stale bread is not 
exactly appetizing. 


FLOR: Whatcan these people expect, good- for- nothing, lazy, ah and uncivilized. 
I think they should be grateful I come to visit them. . 


MATIL: Iam sorry to contradict you, Flory, but l'm afraid they might fesent it. 
. “Poor people are ‘sometimes proud, you know. i 


FLOR: That's the trouble with the poor people nowada ys. They aug no sense of 
gratitude. Why, before the war, poor people were appreciative-you could 
give time two centayos and they would be so grateful they'd kiss your 
hands,- ns sates i Fo 


MATIL: Do you iy ays Baan gratitude pag them? Times kade changed. The poor 
need not be meek. 


FLOR: Why not? paa all,” we have no duty 1 to p help, pias, ‘Tf hey were not sọ, 
lazy- i j cis 


MATL: They may not be nate rally ‘lezy: Sometime s pi or food and poverty force 
them to seem lazy. NAKA pfa ngng ine Bil cap aing fat 

FLOR: Oh, well let's hot talk tibout than! Tt makes me kiel uncomfortable!) 
(Osang enters.) bvie-Sinfire 


MATIL: Come in, Osang. Did you bring the towels? 
OSANG: Yes, señora. I finished embroidering them'yesterday: MF iino 


MATIL: Let me see. (Looking at them). How' Beratifut kon tumed out to be.** 


(Flory stares at Osang, fascinated. Me iwi it i 
sad 


OSANG: I wanted to bring them earlier, but j you know t Ow, gor ana Paa is. 











MATIL: Ofcourse, Osang I was not in any bury. HES 

OSANG: (Scanning Flory’s face). I may be inistakea-but a aren ‘t you Énchang? í 

MATIL: You are mistaken, Osang. This is Mis. Aragon de Caracoles. is it 

OSANG: (Looking more carefull). Tam not mistaken, señora. Enchangl (F ay 
pretends not to hear.) I am Osang. 


Varacoles. 





MATIL: No, Osang. Th 





OSANG: I cannot be mistaken. She is Enchang Aragon. 
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MATIL: 


OSANG: 


FLOR; 


OSANG: 


FLOR: 


OSANG: 


FLOR: 





OSANG: 


MATIL: 


OSANG: 


FLOR: 


MATIL: 


OSANG: 


MATIL: 


OSANG: 


MATIL: 


USANG: 


MATIL: 


OSANG: 


MATIL: 
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4 gaid she’s Mrs. Florencia- 
Ofcourse! Florencia Caracoles, but we used to call ber Enchang. We wera 
neighbors in Intramuros. 5 


(Raising her face haughtib), 1 beg your pardon? 


Job, } 


NG 








+S your pardon pa raw. 

You must be mis taking me for somebody else. 

No, I am not. Yeu used to live near the Cathedral, remember? You came 
there soon after Liberation and borruwed some of my cardboard to cover 


your windows. Then you married that Caracoles who made money with the 
Japs. He sold scrap iron. remember? They used to call hin: Juan Demanio 








i don't remember any of that silly no 





sense, 


Of course after you married, you moved away and the fast I heard was that 
you were living on Dewey Boulevard. 


Osang, don't you think you must be mistaking her for another person who 
only looks like her? $ 


A . 
No. Seriora, I am sure, Of course, if Enchang does not wish ta recognize 
me, I ain sorty. 


Matilde, 3 must run along. Ihave an appointment with the beauty parlor, 
Send me any number of tickets and I shall send you a check. Good-by. 
(She exiis. Matilde Stares at Osang.) 


Ts it trae, Osang? Are you sure you are not inventing all this? 
Why should I, señora? I was telling the truth, 
Did you say her husband collaborated with the Japs? 


T don't know if you can call it collaboration, but he sold scrap iron which he 
used to gather, according to the neighbors, from the camps burned by the 
Americans. 


No wonder she used the word collaborate so often—and you say she used to 
live in Intramuros? 


Yes, just beside the Cathedral. She stayed there six months, then she 
married Juan Demonio, I mean, Mr. Caracoles. 


By the way, I have some hedshects. I want you to embroider them too. 
You want them finished in one week? 


No hurry, Osang. Here's the money for the towels, 
(She gives her the money.) 


: Thank you, señora. Í am sorry-] hope | was not rude. You see, I thought 


Euchang would recognize me, 


(Laughing briefly.) Don't mention this te anyone. 


as here a while ags 
am going to se 
, L can’t tell you over the ph 











Why? Well 
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We owe the term media text to McCormick; Waller, and Flower who used it 
in the concluding chapter of their book Reading Texts (1987: 243-244): 


Implied here 
ritten texts. Ina 







In what sense can ona ‘read’ television or rock mus 
is that “reading” isn’t just something one does with 
broader sense, “reading” involves decoding the siga systems of our 
common culture, those messages aid codes that continually bombard 
us and that constitute so much of our world. But it also implies that 
many of the strategies you use to read a novel are not essentially 
different from those you use to watch and interpret a song or 





television program. . 


In 

Approaches), 
signs. Understanding e language means decoding the sig 
|In the same manner, when we read! a literary text we have to decode the 
signs of the text to unlock its meaning. Those marks on the printed page (like 
the marks that you are looking at ow) are meaningful marks, They are signs 


which signify something and we decode them when we read. 


eur discussion of structuraliem in Module 6 (Contemporary Critica 
we talked about how language can be regarded as a system of 
s of that language. 





The same operation is involved 
when we watch a teleplay or listen 
to a pop song. We watch TV and 
Jisten to’. music. primarily to 
entertain ourselves, and so we 
usually, do not exert great effort to 
wget the full sense of the show or the 
music, But if we are to understand 
them, we have to process them. 
.This requires decoding the si of 
) the show or.the song. In this sense, 
i; we are also reading them. We are 
: treating them as media texte. 





Media texts are not ordinarily treated as literature, and so they seldom find 
their way to the classroom or to literature textbooks. If they are used at all in 
the classroom, they serve as teaching aids, not as the main object of inquiry. 
What then is our purpose for including them in a course such as DLL 2107 


i i i 

Whether we like it or not, we are a “media-saturated culture,” as McCormick, Í H 
Waller, and Flower would put it. We are surrounded by media. The radio Í i 
blares in the morning. In some households, the TV set is on at every waking $ i 
hour. Hardly a day passes when we don't encounter media in one form or f ! 
i j 


another, They are so pervasive that they can affect the conduct of daily hfe. 


that our young 
to the pri 
'V or vide 






oduction to this modu 
ed to the i 
z to the radio 






on to media te 
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ve already been mentioned in this module: 


Two types of media texts ha 
television drama and pop son 
dimension. 


g. These media texts certainly have a literary 


has very close affinities with drama 
ave alike. The elements fst 






As the name indicates, TV drama 
performed on stage. In many senses, they 
drama-—plot, characterization, setting, dialogue, action, theme--can als 


found in teledramas. 


Pop songs, on the other hand, share some affi 

may be treated as poetry set to music. 

ua PAA SIME * ee AAE i he 
es of media texts in the following 





“More ‘will be acid about these two typ 


i 
i 
ba | 
‘nities with poetry. Pop songs | 
sections of the module. ` | 
ii 





d feature fiim 







Teleplay an 
NG a un oy it 6 Hal : kitid 
At a recent writers workshop, Imeta forpaer.teacher who how wa nts to write. 
For the workshop, she submitted the; manuscript of a play entitled “Samot- 
Saring Usapan: Barkada.” This is the opening scene of her play: 





CRIS: Alam mo ba, brod, nasira kamina ang araw ko sa panonood 
ng TV. 


ELMO: Bakit naman? . 





ilang taon na yatang wala kang 
makikita sa TV o pelikula kungdi puro violence, sa lahat, 
physical, sa isip at sa damdamin at sa edad. 

ago. Kailan ha dumami 

a ch puro wholesome? 


CRIS: Aba, paano naman, 





WARAT: Cris, para ka namang bago ng b 
"ang mga scriptwriters na ang ginaw 







, manonood k 


OJAK: . Yun nga ang nakapanggigil. Biro ino 
marelax e, sng ipakikita sa atin, kung 
acer NE 


pampakulo ng 





dahan ang 


z dating eh napakawalang 








WARAT: Alam mo ba, para bang ane 
kwenta ang damdaming waaay -natural parental f 
j 
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a) a) 
which fits Gur most common assumptions... Anything which questions the 


pommonplace or challenges the imagination 33 likely to be discouraged.” 
statements sum up the quality of most of the films that we get io see 
dave, They refuse to deal with many signific 








L cant themes because 
“serious movies” do, not sell. Challenging techniques of filmmaking 
discouraged because they will drive away the crowd. Highly complex humar 
ces are oversimplified and presented in terms of trite and emulate 
situations, And so we get a lot of junk. Instead of genuinely gripping drama, 
we gat ype ae which bank on an excess: of unwartanied emotions. 
i of stimulating comedy. we get slapstick comedies ‘which bank c1: 
ridiculous physica! actions and t lefects of the actors. 















Much has been said about how films can cause juvenile delinquency and 


| sexual misbehavior. Hunt and many other analysts after him have said that 


such accusations are not supported by any reliable evidence. This does not 
mean, however, that movies can have no harmful effects, As Hunt puts it, 
“the effects of the,constant presentation of a simplified and mechanica! 
patiern of behavior, and of a repeated set of crude assumptions and 


attitudes” may be nibre dangerous—and also more difficult to measure, 





As we suggested earlier, films convey certain views and attitudes, but we 
seldom pay serious attention to these because our attention is captured by 
the entertainment aspects of these films. 


thesa films are about American 


them, the role of the American 
forces is played up 2nd 
projected as something 
positive. But is it? Whose 
perspective ‘dominates “the 
film? Do we ‘bother to ruise 
questions such as these? 


Hollywood films are 

entertaining. They fascinate 
us. The disturbing thing is 
this: We also often allow them 
to influence the way we look at 
things. 
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For example, we see a lot of 
American war films. Some of 


involvement in the affairs of 
other countries. In most .of 
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ot 
movies and 
because of their close affinities with 
fiction and drama, they can be 


analyzed from a literary standp 





In. this; section 
another t 
gong. J 
related to fiction and drama, 
“songs are related to poetry. ` 








What is a pop song? What is its 
connection to poetry? 

Pop song belongs to the larger 
category of pop music. The ‘pop’ in 
pop music is an abbreviated form of 
the word ‘popular.’ Pop music represents a type of music which is 
meant for a very large number of people (what we usually call ‘the 
mass’) and disseminated through the mass media (recordings, radio, 
television, cinema). i 





Most of the music that we hear on radio is pop music. This would include the 
American hit songs that one hears everywhere. Also included are songs 
produced by local musicians such as the Apo Hiking Society, Dulce, Gary 
Valenciano, Nora Aunor, River Maya, Yano, and the Eraserheads. 


Here is a brief account of pop music in the Philippines: 


Popular or pop misic which is understood today as pop, rock, jazz, 
disco, ballad, folk, country Westexn und “etbnic” has undoubtedly 
become a phenomenal success, due largely to its propagation by 
broadcast media, specifically radio and television. One readily hears” 
it whether in a jeepney, bus, restaurant or even an office where pop 
music is piped in. Pop music started as an adaptation or trar 
if not complete imitation, of current hits, as in Bobby Gonzales | 
“Hahabolhabo!” (Hot in Pursuit), a local yersion of the a’ roll 
. songs of the 1950s, and Rico Puno’s “Luneta,” a local adaptation of 
: “The Way We Were.” (Tiongson, 1991: 139) 
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rhythm, Pinoy 
ariations. A lot of this m 


songsa combination of insirumenit 



















To establish the connection betwee 
the type of poetry £ vn 
poem strongly marked by 
single, unified impression 
lyric poem is a song accom] 


n pop song and poetry, we have to bring in 

\ lyric poem ia “a brief sub) ctive 
and emotion, and creating a 
1986: 283). Originally, a 
the name). Over time, it 

















developed inte a separate pe no lo ung to an 
mpaniment although it aimed a strong sense of secured 





ugh the rhythm of its lines. 
"Today, this ancient connection between music and poetry can be seen in our 
use of the term lyric. A song is á piece of text set tc music, and the text is 
what we call the lyric of the song. 
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On Philippine television, there are many sitcoms (situa tional comedies) 
which feature characters who are gay @e., homosexual) or physically 
deformed (e.g., the hunchback, the obese). Such characters are used to elicit 
laughter. The shows make fun of them. The physically deformed are made 
to engage in actions where their deformities put them in embarrassing 0t 
ridiculous situations. The gay characters, on the other hand, are almost 
always caricatured, i.e., their payness are expressed in exaggerated forms 


Because they are almost always treated in this manner, the imp ression is 
created that they are human beings who are only worthy of ridicule The 
regularity of such portrayals establishes a pattera, and soon impressions 
become attitudes. Millions of viewezs are led into thinking that itis 
perfectly natural to portray gays and physically deformed people in this 
manner. 1 


amoa gapan pama 






Seldom do viewers question this kind of treatment on television. 





haan 


problem is this: Their attitude toward gay and physically deformed i 
ch ters is often transferred to gay and physically deformed people in i 
}i l on es well asin i 

i 
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ion Í can anawer my if Certaialy! the answer is NO. As 
other t ooks, there are: omissions, No author can include ing ti 
has to be said about his or her subject matier: Agai ull wn tot 
question of limits. First, the limits of the author's knowledge. Second, the 
limits of time and circumstance. Thi d, thelimits of space. 



















Limite, limits, limits! 






And I am sure that you, too, have been frustrated by li that are often 
beyond our controi--limits that we cannot easily transcend. You want to 
spend more time studying the modules, but there i 





is the pressure of work in 


the office or in school You want to finish your assignments on time, but there 
is the family demanding attention from you. You want to prepare well for ihe 
exams, but you have to do this and do that. 








Limits, limits, limits!./)° 


x 


We should be honest ‘enough to accept our limits. At the same time, we 
ahould be proud enough to say: I will try tay best to transcend those limits, 
Ultimately, it is the effort that counts. 


And so I say; CONGRATULATIONS to all of us’ for Gnishing this: course 
despite all the odds. Congratulations for plodding and plodding to complete 
the journey. SEBS tub 


The title of this concluding module is “The Teaching of Literature.” Let me 
say right away that I have no. intention of writing a treatise on, teaching, not 
even on the teaching of literature, which is my works: a "a 





In the introductory module, I wrote: 77 3 te alui 


© Phis course is all about literature'and how to read it. It is about 
how people of different persuasions respond to various types of 
literary works, and how their responses are explained in the 
form of theory. It deals with the application of general and 
specific principles of literary analysis. By extension , it is also 
about how to teach literature.” 





he Hista ueli = 
My intention here is not tò present! ar inventory of teaching techniques. 
Rather, it is to show what can be tanght about literature. 






(trade N Ph art rE Wii y 3n Pa Seni 
Grade 1 to college, Filipino; students encounte 
. We would e sy the time they 
dents have learn + about literature and have developed the 
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